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AN AUTHOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


Donald G. Mitcheff (“Ik Marvel”), whose ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor” and “Dream Life” have delighted thousands of readers and which sounded 
a new note in American fetters fifty years ago. died at his home in New Haven, Connecticut, on December 15, at the age of eighty-six 
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Comment 


Is the Great Canal Doomed ? 

EvipeNcEs multiply daily that the most serious 
problem confronting the new administration is 
that involved in the construction of the Panama 
Canal. It is all well enough to talk about the 
excellent sanitary conditions, the contentment of 
workmen who are receiving double wages, the 
unexpected progress being made, the flying dirt, 
the * In-Roosrvenrt-we-Trust ” medals to be pre- 
to every one who two yeurs, ete., 
cte. But what about the canal? No sane man 
will be surprised te hear that any idea of ap- 
proximating the ultimate cost has already been 
abandoned. The original estimates were not only 
crude, but, we were informed at the time, deliber- 
ately minimized in the aggregate by taking the 
lowest suggested in each individual case, so that 
the grand total would not paralyze both Congress 
and the country. 

Secretary Tarr indicated his appreciation of 
the situation when, after visiting the isthmus, he 
dismissed the question of cost with the remark 
that it was idle to discuss that phase, since in 
any event we were committed to the job. The 
original estimate of $145,000,000 faded into in- 
significance long ago. Linpon W. Bates, an en- 
gineer of the first rank, now puts it at $550,000,000, 
with careful reservation to the effect that prob- 
ably a much larger sum will be required. The best 
judgment a layman can form from attainable in- 
formation would fix the total expenditure at little 
less than a billion dollars before a ship will pass 
from sea to sea. 

But, accepting Mr, Tarr’s view that we are 
hound to finish the gigantic undertaking irre- 
spective of cost, again we ask, What about~ the 
canal? Is it doomed to be a failure in the end? 
The army engineers continue to profess confidence, 
That is but natural and to be expected. But 
expert opinions from other sources grow more and 
more disquieting. There is no doubt that many 
changes have been made in the plans accepted, 
although by whose authority or how material ean- 
not be ascertained. The chief point of contention 
relates to the foundations of the great Gatun dam. 
This structure will be more than a mile long and 
required to hold a body of water eighty feet deep 
and covering several square miles of basin, The 
pressure on some portions will be 14,000 pounds 
or more to the square foot. The French engineer, 
Bunau-VariLLa, has maintained consistently from 
the beginning that no dam could be built upon 
a foundation of blue clay that would withstand 
this tremendous weight. Professor Burr of 
Columbia University and Mr, Bares, both emi- 
uent men, confirm this judgment. The original 
opinion to the contrary was based upon a state- 
ment that the deposit which would constitute the 
actual foundation was not blue elay, but a mixture 
of rock and sand, The latest official report, how- 


sented works 


ever, SsaVvs: 


Both the test pit and the borings over the other por 
tions of the dam site indicate that the top layer 1s a 
fine sand with a large proportion of clay intermixed. 
This extends to a maximum depth at one point of 
approximately eighty feet. Underlying this. for a dis 
iance of one hundred feet or more, is a thick marine 
deposit of blue clay containing a little sand, and in 
some parts a considerable quantity of shells; this ma- 
terial is impervious. Under this and directly over- 


lving the rock is a deposit, varying in thickness up to 
twenty feet, of small boulders and gravel consolidated, 
and cemented together with finely divided clays and 
silts. 
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Messrs. Bunau-Varinta and Bares regard this as 
confirmatory of their judgment, and so, to the lay 
mind, it would seem to be. The official report, 
however, pronounces “the material encountered 
of such character as to bé amply strong for sup- 
porting the proposed structure.” The statement 
is sufficiently explicit, but does not sound con- 
vineing or like the utterance of a mind fully 
convinced itself. Surely the condition is, as we 
have said, at least disquieting. 


Put Mr. Harriman on the Job 

But what is to be done when doctors disagree ? 
Mr. Tarr announces that he is going down to look 
things over. He will know as much about it when 
he returns as he knows now, neither more nor less. 
Mr. Tarr is not an engineer and does not pre- 
tend to possess the knowledge requisite to the 
formation of an opinion of value. He will have 
to rely entirely upon what he is told, and, with 
the very best of intentions, might easily return 
convineed of the accuracy of erroneous conclu- 
sions, 

Private corporations engaged in great con- 
structive work do not do business in that way. 
Why should the United States? Why wouldn’t 
it be a good idea, in fact, for Mr. Tarr to get 
somebody -to go along who knows and is known 
to know his business? Some months ago we 
ventured the assertion that the man best equipped 
to build the canal, if he would undertake the job, 
was Eowarp H, Harrman. The suggestion was 
offered with no expectation of its being acted 
upon, owing to certain personal differences which 
need not now be recalled. But we renew it now 
in all seriousness, There is not a railway or a 
dam builder in the country who will not agree 
that Mr. Harriman’s mere opinion upon the ex- 
isting vital difference of opinion between the 
engineers would be worth its weight in gold. And 
what is more to the point, he knows precisely 
where and to whom to go for any knowledge which 
he does not possess himself, 

* The really vital question,” declares the Herald, 
“is whether it would not be better to drop the 
canal now and forever,” 

We cannot believe that the situation is as 
serious as that; but it is serious, very serious, 
not only to the country, but to President Roosr- 
vELT, whose monument the great waterway, if 
successfully completed, will be, and to President 
Tart, who must bear the responsibility for what 
is done from this time forward. Under these cir- 
cumstances, personal considerations should carry 
no weight whatever, and they would have none, 
we are positive, in the mind of the President if 
he were once convinced of the practical wisdom 
of the course proposed, 

It is too much to expect that Mr. Harriman 
eould be induced to build the canal, but he could 
hardly refuse, if asked, to make a thorough in- 
spection, and submit a report that would be ac- 
cepted as authoritative, at any rate, and conse- 
quently of the greatest service in resolving the 
grave misgivings that have arisen and are growing 
in the minds of the people. 


The President and Congress 

Not quite-one hundred years ago NAPOLEON sent 
the following order to Fouctm, chief of his secret 
service; 

Give orders to haye the editor of the Gazetle de 
France arrested and put in prison for having caused 
several articles from Berlin to be inserted in his news- 
paper, the object of which is to cast doubt on the 
alliance of France with Russia. You will keep the 
editor in prison for a month, and you will appoint 
somebody else in his place. Let me know whence these 
baleful articles originate. 

Times have changed with respect to editors, 
as we have seen. But how about Congressmen ? 
Chief WitKkte would probably hesitate to comply 
with an Executive order to arrest and imprison 
a Senator or Representative, but imprisonment is 
not the only form of punishment. Exposure of 
the perpetration of high crimes and misdemeanors 
by consorting with malefactors and the like is 
quite as effective, That is the Damocletian sword 
ow suspended by the President over Congress. 
Did he prepose to submit tamely to a rebuke 
from that subservient body merely because he had 
oficially declared that its action in restricting 
the Secret Service officers to performance of their 
prescribed duties was taken solely “ for the benefit 
of the criminal classes” and to prevent “ them- 
selves” being “ investigated” by Secret Service 
men? Hardly. He served notice forthwith 
through the faithful Tribune in these words: 

The President is keenly alive to the sentiment and 
the purposes of the leaders in Congress, and is dili- 
gently accumulating a mass of material which will 
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serve as ammunition for a bombardment of Congress 
should any affront be given to him through the action 
of either committee [committees of the Senate and 
House to which are to be referred the President’s re- 


marks about the Secret Service]. If he should be 
forced to take this step the result would be most sensa- 
tional, and the consequences to more than one member 
of Congress might prove disastrous. 

Because a year or more ago it was understood 
that Secret Service agents had been used to eol- 
lect evidence against the accused wife of a naval 
officer, this threat was misunderstood at first, but 
the President promptly allayed apprehension by 
making a second announcement, through the same 
inedium, that he should graciously withhold from 
publication any information he might possess re- 
specting personal peccadiloes, which might serve 
to disrupt families and thus contribute to race 
suicide. Nevertheless, both Houses passed resolu- 
tions requiring committees to investigate and re- 
port upon the peculiar accusation, and the Presi- 
dent now has the opportunity to “ bombard Con- 
gress”? with the “mass of material” which his 
sleuths have been “ diligently accumulating,” 

Was it not his plain duty to make such informa- 
tion public, anyway? There is nothing in the 
Constitution requiring a President to use a horde 
of government detectives to spy upon Senators 
and Representatives, but since Mr, Rooseveit has 
done so and unearthed “ sensational” facts which 
“might prove disastrous to more than one mem- 
ber,” the people clearly are entitled to all the 
details. The withholding of any, bluntly speak- 
ing, would savor disagreeably of wielding power 
through virtual blackmail. The famous spear 
ean know no brother in this matter, It has gone 
too far, And any Senator or Representative who 
stands in the way of the evident determination 
of both Houses to go to the bottom of the hateful 
business will be everlastingly disgraced. 


The Brethren at Odds 

There is mighty little merriment for us In this 
Yule-tide, The task of maintaining peace and 
good-will in the journalistic fraternity has be- 
come too onerous. One cherished project to that 
end which we had in mind may have to be aban- 
doned entirely, We had intended to make suit- 
able celebration of the tempestuous arrival of 
Future-Brother Roosrvett within the sacred pre- 
cincts by arranging a joyous banquet, at which 
he would be the guest of honor and various 
brethren would utter words of cordial welcome. 
We still have the room and Secret Service officers 
reserved, but have decided reluctantly to refrain 
temporarily from ordering the dinner. Such a 
function would be unworthy, of course, if not 
graced by our most distinguished journalistic pres- 
ences, and it is upon that score that we are be- 
ginning to feel grave apprehension, 

Although naturally disappointed, we were not 
seriously disheartened by the abrupt exclusion of 
Brother Larran from the privilege of participation. 
He is not much of a hand for banquets, anyway, 
and the most we had expected from him was a 
letter, which could be read, voicing his hearty 
sentiments in terse and telling phrases. But when 
Brother Puuirzer got his, we began to sit up and 
reflect. Brother. Roto Oapren has been overdue 
for some time; Doctor McKetway, we hear, is 
seeing things on cloudy nights; Brother Mier 
daily invites a douche; and eyen Brother Brn- 
NEt?T’s amiable young men are shivering on the 
brink of the abyss. .We do sincerely hope that 
nothing will happen to ‘any of these able and 
admirable representatives of the American press, 
but confidence that they will escape unscathed is 
not as strong as it was. 

The party, then, reckoned as a certainty, might 
simmer down to Brothers Lyman Apporr and 
Masiz, Brothers Hearst and Brispane, and our- 
selves. Though small, it would be select, and all 
are so well-bred that none would leave till our 
new Brother had actually finished making the 
comprehensive observations upon Journalism and 
Her Attitude towards Me, which we should an- 
ticipate with pleasurable emotions. So we may 
carry out the plan, whether or no, We certainly 
shall if Jake Rus and Sire McBee get back in 
time to make a party of eight. . 


Damaged Feelings 

Brother Puuirzer would not come, we feel sure. 
He could well enough if he liked, as he lives just 
around the corner, but there is little doubt that 
he would trump up some excuse to stay away. 
Ordinarily, Brother Putirzer takes amiable badi- 
nage in good part, but signs multiply that his 
feelings were damaged not a little by our Future 
Brother’s careless discourse to Congress upon what 
he apparently regards as defects in our present 




















Brother’s character. But his were not the first 
feelings damaged. As long ago as 1904, the Re- 
publican candidate was seriously put out by the 
World’s brutal insinuations that he was using 
funds collected from the predatory rich to help 
on his canvass. The statements were false, of 
course, as we seem to remember he remarked at 
the time, and they did no harm; but the sting 
remained, and when the World hinted that Broth- 
er CHARLES and Brother-in-law Douctas might 
have been associated with good Mr. Cromwetu in 
the Panama trading, the President could only re- 
gard it as an infamous assault upon the Amer- 
ican people calling for calm but firm official re- 
sistance. 


Vilifying the People 

Some persons profess to regard the President’s 
language as unduly severe, but having in mind 
his more vigorous utterances in the past we felt 
like complimenting him upon unwonted exercise of 
commendable restraint. His preliminary declara- 
tion to the effect that “the known character of 
Mr. Putirzer is such that the statements in his 
paper will be believed by nobody” is the softest 
language we can recall the President to have used 
when undertaking to convey the impression that 
a person was a notorious liar. “A string of in- 
famous libels,” too, is not exceptionally severe, 
although, we must admit, the President’s stern al- 
lusion to “the criminal offence of which Mr. Put- 
ITzER has been guilty ” does seem a trifle strained. 
Ordinarily, a citizen is not pronounced “ guilty 
of a criminal offence” until he has been tried 
by somebody. In fact, we seem to recall some- 
thing in our fundamental law which requires as- 
sumption of innocence until guilt has been proven. 

But the President takes another view. If there 
is anything in the world he detests, it is that 
which he termed in his latest message “ technical- 
ities of strained construction” by the courts. 
That is why he felt free to pronounce the Stand- 
ard Oil Company guilty on the day after the Fed- 
eral judges had found to the contrary. On the 
same theory, he tried Brother Putirzer in his own 
mind and declared him to be a criminal. It is 
not a new way. Freperick the Great used to do 
the same thing. But when the President pro- 
nounces Brother Putirzer’s allusions to Mr. Tart’s 
brother and “my brother-in-law ” a “libel upon 
the United States government,” “blackening the 
good name of the American people,” we frankly 
confess our inability to follow him. Because the 
World erred, as we have no doubt it did, in in- 
timating that Messrs. Tarr and Rosrnson profited 
from the deal, it hardly follows necessarily that 
its proprietor is “a vilifier of the whole American 
people.” 

Nor because the World or any other paper 
eriticises a member or a department of the gov- 
ernment can it be maintained that it has vio- 
lently assaulted either the government or the 
people as a whole. Otherwise, how must the 
President’s own recent direct reflection upon the 
integrity of Congress be regarded if not as vilifi- 
cation of the American people? 


Up to Mr. Bonaparte 


Anyhow, it is up to our learned and resourceful 
Attorney-General to put Brother Putirzer behind 
the bars. He would do it, too, we have no doubt, 
but for the confounded courts. Onee we had a 
sedition act which provided punishment of per- 
sons who uttered scandalous charges against Con- 
gress or the President, but the party which placed 
it upon the statute-books was deposed forthwith, 
and the offensive measure was promptly repealed. 
So it is somewhat difficult to perceive just how even 
the able Mr. Bonaparte is going to heed his mas- 
ter’s voice. 

The President is convinced that “it should not 
be left to a private citizen to sue Mr. PuLirzer 
for libel.” But why? If anybody has been hurt, 
isn’t Brother-in-law Ropinson the man? Why 
shouldn’t he go straight to the State courts and 
demand his own vindication and the punishment 
of the offender? That is the direct, simple, and 
easy way. If it is only a question of expense of 
prosecution, Congress might be directed to make an 
appropriation, or a draft could be made on the 
Secret Service funds, or an appeal to the opulent 
Brother Hearst, or a request, which no doubt 
would be granted, of the patriotic citizens, names 
unknown, who are going to bear the cost of the 
Hunt. 


No Muzzles ; 

We are pleased to be able to record that Brother 
Puuitrzer accepts the situation with dignity and 
calmness. The only thing he insists upon is that 
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the World shall not be muzzled, and in that we 
are with him. The press must be free, even though 
it does slip a cog in the wheel of facts once in a 
while, as a consequence of excessive zeal in serv- 
ing the people and getting circulation. But there 
is no danger. The muzzles were never made that 
could hold the two parties to this controversy very 
long. And it is about an even match. We shall 
not know which to. bet on after our Future Broth- 
er takes his Outlook pen in hand. The edds, we 
suspect, will slightly favor Brother Punirzer, who 
is known to be a stayer, while his rival, though 
younger and more showy, has always been a good 
deal of a dooryard horse. But we shall take no 
sides. Our position as the possessor of the confi- 
dence and fraternal regard of both is too nearly 
unique and too firmly established to be subjected 
to jeopardy except under the most severe provoca- 
tion. 


A Remote Contingency 

The election of Exrnu Roor as Senator from 
New York now seems assured unless, by chance, 
the World shall renew its insistent demand for 
the election of THEoporE Roosevett, 


The President’s Newspaper Faults 

It is interesting to notice the close analogy 
between President Roosrvert’s standard and 
recognized faults and those of live and able news- 
papers such as at times he fights. He is rash, 
inaccurate, belligerent, a great butter-in, and hates 
to own up when he is beaten. So it is with most 
of the able papers. Some of them are not so 
honest as he is, but most of them are almost 
if not quite his equals in verbal accuracy. The 
reason of the likeness between him and them is 
very simple, and lies in the similarity between 
the life they lead and the life that he leads. The 
life of a live newspaper is a tremendous rush. 
So is his. The newspaper usually has more events 
and facts to handle and serve hot than it can 
more than imperfectly attend to before it goes 
to press. An honest newspaper does its best to 
handle them honestly, and often does wonders at 
it. So with the President. He goes to press 
nearly every night, after a day packed lid-full 
of decisions, discourses, and deliverances. What 
he puts out is out for better or worse, and he 
ean’t get it back. A newspaper’s life is like a 
football game. It follows the ball with all its 
energy until time is called. Sometimes it plays 
clean; sometimes not. It makes rapid decisions 
in the heat of conflict, and then stands by them 
the best it can. That is very like the President’s 
life too. He follows the ball for all he is worth, 
and when another player gets in his way there is 
a bouncing concussion. When he fights a team 
of newspapers. as he is doing just now, there 
ought to be a squad of umpires and referees to 
see fair play and impose fines when the rules 
are broken. 


Could Dr. Parkhurst Make a Newspaper? 

A while ago, if we remember right, Dr. Park- 
HURST expressed a desire for ten million dollars 
to start a newspaper that should be what a news- 
paper ought to be, No doubt that would be enough 
money. but what reason has any one to think that 
he could produce the paper? -A canned or ecold- 
storage newspaper is of no use, and if Dr. Park- 
wurst started out to make any other kind, he 
would run right into the eturrent of forces that 
have made the papers we have now what they are. 
A newspaper is the history of a day, made in a hurry 
by imperfect men to be read in a hurry by imper- 
feet men, and published with notes. Of course it 
is an imperfect work, and though there is a big 
gap between the best and the worst papers, the 
gap isn’t quite so wide as the outside amateur 
is apt to think. An indispensable property of a 
newspaper that is going to be important is readers. 
The most readers do not make the greatest paper, 
but if the readers are not many they must at least 
be powerful in some other way, and the paper 
must move them. Could Dr. Parkuurst hatch 
out an important paper even if he had plenty of 
money to do it with? Great newspaper editors 
are born, and somehow escape drowning. They 
can’t be had for a share in the income of ten 
millions. What they live on mostly is the oppor- 
tunity to raise hob when they think it ought to 
be raised. Dr. Parkuurst in his paper would want 
to raise only his kind of hob, and that would 
hardly be enough to attract real talent and make 
his paper important. 


Brownsville Again : 
Considering the great difficulty of getting ad- 

missions from the soldiers of the Twenty-third 

Infantry about the Brownsville disorders, the con- 
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fession extracted from Boyp Conyers and sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President must at least 
be considered to make interesting reading. As 
legal evidence it is. of course, of very ,little value 
or none, but outsiders who merely want to know 
what happened will not think it a waste of atten- 
tion to read it all. 


Trinity and Its Critics 

In the matter of the closing of St. John’s Chapel 
in New York, to which reference is made else- 
where, several things may be said. Trinity, by 
virtue of its great wealth and the exemption of 
its immensely valuable church sites from taxation, 
is a quasi-public corporation, and cannot expect, 
and should not wish, to escape that accountability to 
publie opinion which all the other rich corporations 
recognize. On the other hand, it is private enough 
to be very open to misrepresentation and prejudice. 
When it is accused of maladministration, if it 
makes no defence it is apt to be condemned by 
the newspapers and the folks who write letters 
to them, and if it does make a defence it must 
make it before a very prejudiced tribunal which 
can only acquit it by condemning itself. More- 
over, if it makes ever so good a defence (which 
it has not always been able to do), it must expect 
to do it again in five or ten years, when its ex- 
planations and depositions will haye been forgot- 
ten. In the matter of preserving public monu- 
ments and air spaces it has at least done better 
for the city than the city did for itself when it 
sold the angle of City Hall Park for a Post-Office 
site. 


Contradictory Castro 

Dictator Castro sailed from La Guayra, Venez- 
uela, on November 24, and landed in Europe, 
near Bordeaux, on December 10. Le has since 
been the subject of much public gossip. Ile is a 
very sick man, he isn’t; he intends to undergo an 
operation in Berlin; he intends to settle outstand- 
ing difficulties with France; he intends to effeet 
a commercial and political entente with Germany; 
he intends to acquire a monopoly in Europe for 
the sale of Venezuelan cigarettes; he intends to 
invest a fortune estimated at $56,000,000; he in- 
tends to invest a fortune estimated at $36,000,000 ; 
he intends—but nohody knows what he intends, 
But at any rate he is picturesque, both by habit 
and by the grace of the European press. Accord- 
ing to this authority, in Paris Castro drank wine 
thirty years‘old and ate a Gargantuan dinner of 
fifteen courses which demanded five hours for its 
consumption. And in Berlin, by the same, he 
engaged ten automobiles to meet him at the sta- 
tion, and at the most expensive hotel a royal suite 
of ten rooms hung with Gobelin tapestries. 
Moreover, he consumed at one meal six bottles of 
wine at twelve dollars a bottle, comes down to 
dinner with gold lace on his trousers, drinks 
champagne: from a golden goblet once used by 
the Emperor, and, finally, has twenty-two persons 
in his retinue, one of them a negress who ex- 
cites much attention. In the mean time Holland’s 
men-of-war have cut out and earried off to Cura- 
eoa as prizes several Venezuelan government ves- 
sels, while mobs in Caracas have attacked the 
office of Fl Constitucional, burned Casrro’s effigies 
on the streets, and effaced his self-laudatory in- 
scriptions from the publie buildings. Apparently, 
in consequence of Castrro’s departure, a revolt is 
brewing in Venezuela which threatens the dictator- 
ship. Nor is it likely that the astute Castro did 
not foresee this contingency. Wherefore it would 
seem as if either his physical need is great or his 
mind made up to abandon his country, which, 
for his country’s sake and for the sake of every- 
body else concerned, would be most desirable. 


Salome in Philadelphia 

Believing that “the presentation in realistic 
fashion of the saered tragedy of John the Baptist 
is an open violation of the dignity and sanctity 
that should be felt for such an event,” certain of 
the Philadelphia clergy have protested against the 
production in their city of Ricnarp Srrauss’s 
“Salome.” Others have refused to denounce it, hold- 
ing that the sensitive among their flock’ can stay 
away and that they themselves don’t know enough 
about the opera to either damn or praise it. This 
last point appears to be very well taken. “ Sa- 
lome” has been produced in America only once; 
it has never been produced in Philadelphia; it has 
never been produced by Mr. Hammerstein. Few, 
then, of the protestant divines can have a very 
clear idea of what it is like But, doubtless, this as- 
sertion will be controverted on the ground that they 
have often perused the English version of Wiipe’s 
play, with illustrations by Auspney Bearpsury. 




















A Prize for an Opera 

luk Metropolitan Opera Company has offered a prize 
of ten thousand dollars for the best opera by an Ameri- 
can composer, the successful opera to be produced. at 
ihe Metropolitan Opera House during the season fol- 
lowing the decision of the contest. These are the es- 
sential conditions touching the competition: the com- 
poser must have been born in the United States—his 
residence is immaterial; the libretto must be in Eng- 
lish; the scores must be submitted anonymously; the 
Metropolitan Opera Company shall own the exclusive 
performing rights of the work in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, and Mexico for a period of five years 
after the first performance without payment of any 
rovalties. 

Although we do not now recall any instance wherein 
a prize competition has stimulated the production of 
a masterwork, in music or in any of the other arts, 
there is no reason why the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany should not offer this opportunity to American 
composers. But there is an important qualifying con- 
sideration suggested by the project. It is this: it 
would be extremely unfortunate if the eventual failure 
of the competition to bring to light a masterpiece, or 
even a work of extraordinary excellence, should be held 
to constitute reasonable proof of the fact that America 
now no composer of transcendent worth. 
Such an inference would be unjust, for these reasons: 
in the first place, masterworks do not sprout over- 
night; they wait upon impulses and stimuli which 
have nothing to do with promises of pecuniary reward 
or of immediate glory. In the second place, one of the 
conditions which the contest imposes is calculated to 
“discourage any composer who may happen to have a 
fairly definite confidence in his powers: we refer to 
that condition which assures to the Opera Company 
a five years’ ownership of the winning score without 
compensation to the composer. ‘This strikes us 
an unjust and unnecessary condition. If the winning 
opera is reekoned good enough to reward and produce, 
is it not good enough, by the same token, to entitle 
its author to a share in the profits accruing from its 
performance? It is not impossible that there are com- 
posers now living in America who are convineed that 
they are capable of writing as suecessful and re- 
munerative a work, as, for example, the “ Salome” of 
Ricnarp Strauss. Mr. Srrauss has made a great 
deal more than ten thousand dollars out of his 
* Salome ” in the three years during which it has held 
the boards. Is it fair to the potential American com- 
poser of a work similarly profitable to limit him to a 
compensation for it which might, in the event of its 
continued popularity, prove to be inadequate and un- 
just? It may be saitl that the Opera Company is as- 
suming a large risk; but it expressly reserves to it- 
self the right to decide that no opera has been offered 
to it which is worthy of acceptance, and to reopen the 
competition for a period of eighteen months. And it 
is free ultimately to decide that no opera worthy of 
aeceptance has been submitted. 

It would more reasonable and, 
vinced, more truly stimulating to the best endeavor, 
if the Opera Company, instead of instituting the ancient 
and somewhat discredited expedient of a prize contest, 
should announce itself as an always interested and 
cordial recipient of American-made operas, and if it 
should at the same time persuade American composers 
of its willingness to accept, perform, and pay royalties 
upon any opera submitted in the ordinary course of 
events and adjudged excellent enough to produce. 
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The Making of Good Citizens 


Tur many-sidedness of the American people is illus- 
trated in their use of books. The visiting foreigner 
us a nation of newspaper-readers. So we are, 
and we are also a nation of weekly paper and maga- 
zine readers. As to books, there is undoubtedly room 
for improvement. It is a sad fact, lamented of au- 
thors and publishers. that the man who will readily 
exchange five dollars of good money for a bad estau- 
rant dinner will tie up his purse strings when offered 
a book which will make him wiser and happier at a 
quarter of the price. The precepts which Cicero and - 
many other sages have uttered concerning the pérma- 
nent value of investments in books have not taken 
full possession of our ninety million people as yet. 
Doubtless they will. 

Yet among an appreciable proportion of our millions 
there has developed of recent years a quickened realiza- 
tion of the value of good books. Side by side with 
the general growth of the newspaper and magazine 
habit there have been ushered into being a new army 
of well-trained readers of books. This development, 
which in its present phase began some thirty years 
ago, originated in the educational field. But it is not 
a question of text-books. Indispensable as they may 
be to the mental upbuilding of children and to text- 
hook houses, they are not commonly to be classed as 
literature pursued for the sake of diversion. The 
relatively new development of which we think the 
average man has little cognizance is the use made 
of general literature through educational mediums like 
school libraries, and particularly the great organiza 
of the Middle West and Northwest, known 
pupils’ and teachers’ reading circles. 

Now there was a time in the dim and Puritan past 
when the reading of mere stories was looked at askance 
and the mental pabulum of the young was essentially 
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didactic. But the children of to-day are encouraged to 
read Mark Twain and RupyaRp KIpLinG and STEVEN- 
son and other story-tellers, and thereby books become 
an intimate and much-prized part of lives at a, time 
when the young imagination is peculiarly in need of 
guidance. The restraint of another generation which 
led to surreptitious indulgence in dime novels and 
shockers had been replaced by wise and sympathetic 
guidance. 

How vast and influential this supplementary aid 
has become will be revealed in a series of notable 
articles which HArPrER’s WEEKLY has obtained from 
educators who are leading figures in this significant 
and interesting work throughout the country. It will 
be news, we suspect, to the readers of the WEEKLY 
that in New York city the library system of our public 
schools shows a larger circulation of books than any 
other library in the world. And this great organiza- 
tion, with its circulation of over six millions, exists 
to inculeate an interest in good literature in the chil- 
dren of New York. In Chicago a similar system has 
been built up of remarkable magnitude and efficiency. 
But this generous opportunity for education, which 
means so peculiarly much to the great foreign popula- 
tion of these cities, finds remarkable illustrations 
throughout many of the Western States. It is not 
only in the towns, but perhaps even more effectively 
at the cross-roads, that the little school libraries are 
teaching wisdom and light from day to day in tales 
and verses and popular child’s histories which arrest 
interest and appeal to imagination. The little district 
schoolhouse, with five pupils and a library of a hun- 
dred books, has an eloquence more convincing : than 
some stately library buildings burdened with costs of 
maintenance. 

The methods and scope of these reading circles, 
school libraries, teachers’ libraries, and travelling 
libraries will be explained in articles dealing with 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota as typical illustrations of a great system main- 
tained by earnest, broad-minded, and efficient men and 
women, who are wisely making reading a pleasure 
instead of investing English literature with the repel- 
lent character which it is assuming in our Eastern 
private schocls under the influeace of the Harvard 
entrance requirements in English. The excellent work 
done in certain other States we can only leave to be 
inferred from the types presented, but we think that 
the pictures which we shall present will be sufficiently 
illuminating and significant not only to arrest at- 
tention, but also to cause serious misgivings along 
the somewhat complacent Atlantic seaboard when the 
literary chances of Western children are directly com- 
pared with those in the Bast. One emphatic feature 
of all this use of books is the constant effort to place 
ethical or civic or other sound ideals before this multi- 
tude of readers. The stéries wherein _ perseverance, 
pluck, and energy have paved the hero’s way, the 
triumph of right, the lessons to be unconsciously 
drawn from great lives and deeds of history—-the love 
of country. knowledge of the past, and the present 
responsibilities of citizens, the wonders of modern 
science — these are among the influences conveyed 
through the school library books circulating daily 
from city to eross-roads throughout the heart of our 
country. It is a ecivie work, a moral work, a great 
movement which may well be summarized as the mak- 
ing of good citizens. 
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Personal 


DoNALD Grant Mircnett, “ Tk Marve.,” died on 
December 15 at * Edgewood,” near New Haven, in his 
eighty-seventh year. Nearly sixty years ago (1850) he 
wrote and published two books, The Reveries of a 
Bachelor and Dream Life, which made his name known 
wherever there were American readers of a sentimental 
age and disposition and susceptible to ‘literary charms. 
They were charming books of their kind, and their 
vogue and circulation were wonderful in both extent 
and duration. They were the expression of what their 
author was best qualified to express, and he never did 
anything afterwards that was quite so good or so 
successful, though My Farm at Edgewood is a very 
familiar title, and all of the seore of books he left 
behind doubtless have in them the marks of his talent 
and of his gift in the use of words. His life was as 
fortunate and serene as it was long. His first book 
was published in 1837, his last in 1897. He graduated 
from Yale in 1841, studied law, married in 1853, was 
consul to Venice from 1853 to 1855, and always after 
that lived at his farm of “ Edgewood;’ near New 
Haven. Eleven children were born to him, and _ his 
wife (who was Miss Mary PRINGLE, of Charleston) 
kept him company for forty-eight years. Like the late 
Mr. Atpricu, he was already a writer of high reputa- 
tion when HARPER’s WEEKLY was started. We recall 
no one now living of whom that can be said. One or 
two venerable men who were industrious writers in the 
fifties still live and work to good purpose, but they 
were not already famous in the fifties as MiTcHELL 
and the boyish ALDRICH were. 


Running over the list of notable persons who have 
died in 1908, the Boston Transcript says: 


Among those whose names were associated with the 
politics and diplomacy of the United States have been 
ex-President CLEVELAND, Senators Proctor, of Ver 
mont, ALtIson, of Towa, Wayte, of Maryland, and 
Carmack, of Tennessee. Tn this general classification 
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may be included Governor Sparks, of Nevada, and ex- 


Governors Minter, of North Dakota, Murpuy, of 


Arizona, and Bubp, of California. The navy has suf- 
fered to the extent of twelve rear-admirals, and the 


army to a less degree. The mortality in the Church 
or among the leaders of various denominations has 
been great. It has taken four Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, including Bishops Porrrr and Sar- 
TERLEE; four Roman Catholic Bishops, and Rev. Mor- 
GAN Dix and Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, who, 
though wearing lower titles, were hardly of less dis- 
tinction. Education has lost Dr. Dantet Corr GIL- 
MAN, ex-President HENry Hopkins, and a number of 
well-known professors, perhaps foremost in prominence 
being Cuartes Exior Norton. Journalism has not 
been exempt. It counts among its losses CHARLES 
Emory Smiry, Murar HatstTeap, Crossy S. Noyes, 
WitiraM L. ALDEN, and Samvuet E. Morretr. Litera- 
ture contributes a conspicuous mortuary list, including 
the names of JoeL CHANDLER Harris; EpMuUND C. 
STepMAN, AiNswortir R. Sporrorp, JOHN CHURTON 
Couns, LouisE CHANDLER MOULTON, JAMES JEFFREY 
Rocue, J. R. Ranpaut, author of “ Maryland, My 
Maryland,” and now Ik MARVEL. 

A wider review takes in not a few world figures. 
The deaths near together of the Emperor of China and 
the Dowager Empress are of recent occurrence, and the 
tragic taking off of King Carros, of Portugal, and the 
Crown Prince, cannot have passed from the public 


memory. Among the noted women besides those men- 
tioned have been Harrier Hosmer, “ Ourpa,’ and 


Mrs. WILLIAM Astor. 

The roll of the distinguished dead contains nearly 
three hundred names. England has lost two of her 
most honored statesmen, the Duke of Devonshire and 
Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. France mourns 
VICTORIEN Sarpou and Henri BeEcQUEREL, the dis- 
coverer of the “ rays” bearing his name. Denmark is 
the poorer by the death of Hotyer DracuMAN, the 
“ Burns of Scandinavia.” and Norway has been be- 
reft of Jonas Liz, poet, dramatist, and novelist. 


The decision of the vestrymen of Trinity Church 
that the maintenance of St. John’s Chapel in Varick 
Street is no longer a profitable use of $25,000 a year 
of Trinity’s income has brought down upon them many 
hettlefuls of hot water, the hottest cf all being these 
verses contributed by Mr. RicHarp WATSON GILDER to 
the Evening Post: 

Guardians of a holy trust, 
Who, in your rotting tenements, 
Housed the people, till the offence 
Rose to the heaven of. the just. 
Guardians of an ancient trust, 
Who, lately, from these little ones 
Dashed the cup of water; now 
Bind new laurels to your brow; 
Fling to earth these sacred stones, 
tive the altar to the dust! 
Here the poor and friendless come, 
Desolate the templed home 
Of the friendless and the poor, 
That your laurels may be sure! 
Here beside the frowning walls, 
Where no more the woodbird calls, 
Where once the little children played, 
Whose paradise you have betrayed, 
Here let the temple low be laid, 
Here bring the altar to the dust, 
Guardians of a holy trust! 
The inference from the vestry’s vote being that the 
church will be torn down, a protest against the de- 
struction of “a building which ranks only second to 
St. Paul’s Chapel among the very few remaining monu- 
ments of our past” has been sent in to the vestry, 
signed as follows: 
George B. McClellan 
R. Fulton Cutting 
Levi P. Morton 
W. Bayard Cutting 
Joseph H. Choate 
C. F. Southmayd 
D. O. Mills 
John E, Parsons 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
Anson Phelps Stokes 
Charles 8. Brown 
John B. Pine 
Thomas Hastings 
G. L. Rives 
John S$. Kennedy 
Up to the time of this writing the vestry is still ob- 
durate, deposing that the late rector, Dr. Drx, advised 
the action they are taking in closing St. John’s, and 
that the ‘Bishop, Dr. Greer, approves it. But the 
Bishop says the vestry has no present intention, so 
far as he knows, of tearing down the church. Whether 
they can do better with $25,000 a year than maintain 
services in that church is a question on which any 
prudent commentator will want to hear all the evidence 
before venturing an opinion. 


M. Taylor Pyne 
Edward W. Sheldon 
John Bigelow 
William D. Howells 
C. Grant La Farge 
‘Theodore Roosevelt 
George B. Post 
Charles I’. McKim 
Edward Patterson 
Gustav H. Schwab 
Robert W. de Forest 
Seth Low 

Elihu Root 

J. M. Wainwright 








Correspondence 
CATHOLIC JUSTICES 


Erte, Kansas, December 11, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I find in Harper's of the 5th inst. the follow- 
ing editorial statement: 

“There is one [Catholic] on the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court.” 

It is my understanding (and T feel confident I am 
right about il) that there are (io Catholics who are 
members of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
viz.,. White of Louisiana, and McKenna of California. 

T am, sir, 


TWO ROMAN 


L. STILLWELL. 


You are right. There are two.—Eprror. 












The vestibule ‘of the Theatre, where the dedicatory exercises were held 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW THEATRE 


THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW THEATRE, IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT CENTRAL PARK WEST AND SIXTY-SECOND STREET. NEW YORK, WAS LAID BY MAYOR 
M’CLELLAN, ON DECEMBER 15. ADDRESSES WERE DELIVERED BY THE MAYOR, JOHN H. FINLEY, AND AUGUSTUS THOMAS; A CHORAL WRITTEN BY PERCY MACKAYE 
WAS SUNG, AND RICHARD WATSON. GILDER RECITED AN ODE. AT THE END OF THE CEREMONIES MISS GERALDINE FARRAR SANG “THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 








MRS. ANNA MARGARET SCOTT, WHO GARNERS 
VOTES AND CROPS WITH EQUAL ABILITY 


By Alfred Damon Runyon 


HE slate-makers of the Republican 
party in Denver sat one night with 
their heads close together framing 
pup the city ticket. The big boss 


group, 
cigarettes, and occasionally replying 
grufily to requests for suggestions. 

The Fofrteenth ward was reached. 

*“ Bill Skeezicks for alderman there,” said a com- 
mitteeman. “ There’s a swell Republican Ward for 
you. If all the others in town were like that—” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the big 
“Who’s that dub you’ve got for alderman?” 

“ Bill Skeezicks,” said the committeeman. 
Anna Seott’s man.” 

* Anna Scott be dished!” roared the big boss, impo- 
litely. “We want Sam Smiler up there. Who’s this 
Bill Skeezicks, anyway ?” 

“We don’t know,” replied everybody in 
chorus. “ He's Anna Seott’s man.” 

“Well, we won't have him,’ was the boss’s  ulti- 





boss. 


* He’s 


alarmed 

















Anna Margaret Scott, the woman boss of Denver 


matum. “ Put down Sam Smiler and have him nomi- 
nated for alderman from the Fourteenth.” 

They put down Sam Smiler. Then some one tele- 
phoned York 2911. 

“The big fellow says you can't have that Skeezicks 


party, Mrs. Seott,” breathed the some one into the 
‘phone. “He says he wants Smiler nominated up 
there.” 


“Oh, he does, does he?” came a soft voice from the 
other end of the wire. “ Well, you teJl him I’m going 
to nominate Bill Skeezicks for alderman from the 
Pourteenth, just the same.” 

They carried the news to the big boss. 

“Of course you can talk her into having Smiler,” 
they suggested, soothingly. 

The boss snorted in derision and anger. 

“T'll not try to talk any woman into anything,” he 
bellowed. “Give her a good beating and she'll quit. 
I've been hearing about that Seott woman for quite 
a while now, and she’s been getting away with things 
up there because never ran afoul of us, and I 
didn’t pay much attention to her. Now she’s getting 
high and mighty, and we'll just take her down. Go 
after that ward!” he ordered, imperiously. 

They did. They sent the primitive steam-roller of 
that day into the startled precincts of the classic 
Fourteenth, to the astonishment of the residents, and 
to the apparent destruction of all opposition. “ Sam 
Smiler, and get out of the way!” whined the wheels 
of the big roller as it rumbled through the peaceful 
streets like a Juggernaut. 

It roared past 527 Corona, and a stout-set woman 
with a placid, motherly countenance hurried to the 
window and watched it. Then she put on her hat and 


she 





went to call on the 
neighbors. 
“Nothing to it in 


the Fourteenth Ward,” 


reported the _ roller- 
drivers. ‘“ We’ve flat- 
tened her out,” and 


the boss grunted with 
satisfaction and_ said 
something hateful 
about a “ fool woman.” 

They tiptoed into the 
headquarters when they 
bore the primary re- 
turns to the big boss, 
and they stood back in 





























fear and _ trembling 
while he looked them 
over. Bill Skeezicks 
had been nominated, 
and.» Sam Smiler was 
lost in the ruck. The 


big man eyed the result without a word and then 
glanced scornfully at his shaking satellites. 

“Mrs. Scott did this?” he finally demanded. They 
nodded dismally. “Send her to me,” he ordered, and 
the next day the stout-set woman with the placid, 
inotherly face appeared before the boss and _ they 
looked each other over eye to eye. 

“T want you to take charge of the fight in the 
Fourteenth,” said the boss, noting the square-cut chin 
and the wide-open, fearless eyes. ‘ Anybody who can 
whip me that way in a preliminary must go into the 
main event. We need you.” 

The woman demurred. “I don’t want to do that,” 
she said. “I wouldn’t have fought you if you hadn’t 
fought me first. I’ve won. Now you can go ahead 
and elect my man. I’m not capable of carrying on the 
fight in the field.” 

“ Anybody who can trim me the way you did is 
capable of anything. You must take charge of the 
election,” declared the boss. 

“Well, I'll do it if I can do it my way,” she finally 
agreed. 

“Do anything you want—just elect your man,” the 
boss replied. 

Bill Skeezicks was elected by so large a majority 
that they haven’t finished counting it yet. To this day 
they recite the election in the Fourteenth as a strik- 
ing example in Colorado politics of the difference in 
the use of money with men and women. 

“T hired only women workers,’ reported Mrs. 
Seott, in her expense account. “I believe them to be 
more effective than men. It cost me just $400 to 
carry my ward.” 

The big boss heard the report in amazement. “ What 
do you think o’ that?” he shouted. “ Here’s the 
cheapest ward in Denver. Every one of the others 
eost us from $2000 to $5000. I’m for Anna Scott and 
her women workers.” 

That wasn’t the creation of Anna M. Scott as the 
boss of the Fourteenth Ward, by any means. It was 
merely an assertion of her authority, and an incident 
in the political career of the only woman in Colorado, 
who, entering politics as a result of woman suffrage, 
has played politics exactly as a man plays it and de- 
veloped into a minor boss and a powerful factor in 
the political affairs of Denver, 

The Fourteenth Ward sprawls in a peculiar outline 
over most of the aristocratic portion of the city. It 
comprises many acres 
of magnificent homes. 





Mrs. Scott with her favorite pony upon her mountain ranch 


moves the megaphone from his lips long enough to 
jerk the peak of his cap and say, * Mornin’, Mrs. 
Scott!” 

The woman glances up abstractedly and nods. The 
sar goes on and the announcer resumes his megaphone 
to call attention to the house on the next corner. He 
says nothing about the woman on the porch, but he 
has passed up with a brief personal salutation the 
most interesting sight the car has yet encountered. 
He knows Mrs. Scott well, perhaps, but he doesn’t 
know that she is the boss of the Fourteenth Ward, 
which accounts for his negligence. 

Not all who know Mrs. Scott personally realize 
her political importance. They know her as a neigh- 
borly, pleasant-spoken woman, and they recollect that 
she always seems active in politics, and that they 
voted for certain things or certain men she had asked 
them to vote for, because they like her, but as for 
being boss of the Fourteenth—no, they never heard 
that. 

Mayor R. W. Speer lives in our ward. Perhaps he 
is the boss. Horace Phelps, who was defeated for 
Mayor by Mr. Speer at the last city election also 
lives here. Maybe he has something to say. United 
States District-Attorney Tom Ward is our neighbor. 
He may know something about the boss business. We 
vote for things Mrs. Scott asks us to because we like 
her, but we never lieard she is a boss. 

Opulence sits fat and smiling in the heart of the 
Fourteenth, and money holds animated conversation 
on every corner. Then there are other parts where 
Poverty has a considerable say-so, but Opulence and 
Poverty rub elbows at the voting-booth on election 
day and have an equal vote, and all votes are grist in 
the political mill of Anna M. Scott. She nods a brief 
morning salute at Opulence wending its way townward 
in a touring-car, and she stops to hold converse with 
Poverty carrying the dinner-pail. And on election 
day Opulence and Poverty race each other to the polls 
to vote for something Mrs. Scott has indicated she 
wants. 

So Anna Scott runs the ward primaries and the 
ward conventions and dictates who shall be the alder- 
man from her ward, and who shall go to the county 
and State conventions, and generally conducts political 
affairs in the four miles of the Fourteenth Ward and 
her own precinct, territorially the largest in the city, 
after the manner of the rulers of the down-town 





As the “Seeing Den- 
ver” cars chug 
smoothly over the ma- 
cadamized streets the 
announcer bawls_lust- 
ily that the young 
palace on the right is 


the $500,000 home of 
Mr. William Smith, 
the mining king, or 
that the small edition 
of the White House on 
the left harbors Mr. 
John Jones, the mer- 


chant prince. 

The big car swings 
into a quiet street 
slightly shaded By in- 
frequent cottonwoods, 
and passes a modest 
two-story brick which 
looks like a _ dozen 
other brick houses 
around it. A woman 
of broad physical out- 
line and middle age 














stands on the _ porch 
pulling on her gloves, 
and the announcer re- 


The unpretentious home of Mrs. Scott at 527 Corona Avenue, Denver 



























































































wards. Her ward casts 3000 votes and her precinct 
759. 

In times of Republican administration if James 
Jackson, a voter of the Fourteenth Ward, wants a job 
on the street-cleaning department, he doesn’t go to his 
ward alderman or the head of the department. He 
goes to Anna M. Scott. If Mrs. Jackson wants a job 
as canvasser, or election clerk, or in some public office, 
she doesn’t go anywhere else but to 527 Corona, and 
if the place is gettable, and Mrs. Scott thinks Mrs. 
Jackson deserves it, Mrs. Jackson gets the job. 

A trivial incident some fifteen years ago, at the 
very inception of woman’s suffrage in Colorado, gave 
Mrs. Scott a fleeting glimpse into ward politics, but 
it was enough to arouse her curiosity. She took a 
small part in a ward campaign at the urging of her 
neighbors, became interested, and commenced a study 
of the game. 

She made up her mind at once that the way to 
understand politics was to begin at the very begin- 
ning, and she made ward and primary politics her 
especial study. She also concluded that, since the law 
made men and women equal in politics, and polities 
was primarily a man’s game, the way to play politics 
was on a basis with the men. And that is the way she 
plays it. 

In fifteen years she has lost her ward but twice, 
and she never lost a primary fight since she entered 
the game. 

As a boss she doesn’t look the part. A comfortable- 
looking woman of mature years, who dresses quietly, 
and has a reserved manner, she bears more the appear- 
ance of a home-body, whose greatest activity might 
céntre about the Helping-Hand Guild, rather than the 
most astute woman politician in Colorado. It is not 
until one talks to her on the subject of politics, and 
hears her briskly rattling off the slang phrases of 
politics in her quick, incisive voice, when she wants to 
express her thought succinctly, and displaying a mar- 
vellous knowledge of the great American game, and of 
men who engage in it, that one realizes that beneath 
her staid exterior there is a masterly personality. 

Ask any woman what women are the most prominent 
in Colorado polities, and, if she knows anything at 
all about the matter, there will come naturally to her 
lips the names of Sarah Platt Decker, Helen M. Gren- 
fell, Katherine Craig, Ellis Meredith, Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, and a dozen others, but not the name of Anna 
M. Scott. Ask any man who deals in polities the same 
question, and he will likely say right off the bat: 

“Well, Anna Scott is probably the shrewdest poli- 
tician.” 

Anna M. Scott is distinctly not representative of 
the Colorado woman suffragist, as the suffragist is 
now constituted. Her creation is due to woman’s suf- 
frage, all right, and she declares that whatever power 
she possesses is maintained through her women 
friends, but she is a pioneer—the pioneer, in fact— 
of a type of woman in politics, which, it would seem, 
must eventually become numerous if the women hope 
to deal on an equality with the men. 

The women leaders profess a dislike for Anna Scott’s 
political methods, although their understanding of 
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used to give out “stories” to a political reporter on 
a Denver paper which was opposed to Mrs. Seott’s 
political affiliations, these stories reflecting no little 
diseredit on the lady from the Fourteenth. One day 
a woman ealled the reporter on the telephone and 
asked : 

“Have you ever met Mrs. Scott?” 

The reporter admitted that it had never been his 
pleasure. “She wants to talk to you,” said the 
woman. “I wish you 
would go out to her 





‘You go away!” commanded Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Seott’s amazement gave place to vast indigna- 
tion. 

* Well, we're all here, and we all came to organize 
a club. If we can’t do it in here, we'll go some 
where else and organize a club ourselves,” she de 
elared, and thereupon she rented a room in the same 
building, took her 400 faithfuls with her, and proceeded 
to organize her own club. Incidentally she duplicated 





house and see her.” 

The reporter, who 
had been __sppicturing 
Mrs. Scott as a veri- 
table dragon, was dis- 
posed to decline, and 
then he reflected that 
perhaps Mrs. _ Scott 
might make it a point 
to call on him during 
office hours, so he got 
on a street-car and 
went out to Corona 
Street, feeling rather 
eramped about the 
diaphragm, and shaky 
in the knees. 

He was received very 
kindly by Mrs. Seott, 
who said: 

“ Now I know where 
you get your stories, 
all right. They come 
from some of these 














women who don’t like 
me _ because I _ play 
politics in a way that 
is different. from theirs. 
They don’t understand 
my methods, and I don’t blame them, but I don’t like 
to be continually misrepresented. Supposing you and 
I have a square deal all around.” 

And then she talked with him for several hours, and 
he went away vowing to himself and to every one he 
met that Mrs. Scott was the greatest woman he had 
ever met. Thereafter, some of the biggest political 
“beats ” in the town were executed by that reporter, 
and they came through Anna Scott. To-day he is 
managing editor and a political foree in the Demo- 
cratic party, but he still avers that he has never met 
a better politician, man or woman, than Anna Scott. 
The incident shows Mrs. Scott’s direct method. She 
goes at once to the source of things, and usually goes 
in person. 

As she grew in political stature in her own ward, 
Mrs. Scott was gradually drawn into State polities, in 
which the*women of Colorado are perhaps more active 
than they are in municipal affairs. The politicians 
appreciated her political importance and paid her 
deference, but if the women felt that she had any 
power at all they would not admit it, and some of 
them decided that it was time to cut her down. One 
of them in particular, 
a woman of consider- 
able prominence, whom 











we shall call Mrs. 
Smith, felt it incum- 
bent upon herself to 
take up the cudgel 
against Mrs. Scott and 
eliminate her from Re- 
publican polities. 

Mrs. Smith figured 
that the best way to 
accomplish her purpose 
was to organize a new 
club of Republican 
women, which was to 
be very exclusive, and 
principally — exclusive 
of Mrs. Scott. She 
told the State chair- 
man about the _ idea, 
and the State chair- 
man, being a man and’ 
acquainted with Mrs. 
Scott, told Mrs. Smith 
to go ahead. 

So Mrs. Smith issued 
sixty typewritten  in- 
vitations, calling her 
meeting for a certain 
day and a_ certain 
hour, at the Women’s 
Club. Mrs. Scott did 
not receive an invita- 
tion, but a friend did. 
The friend showed her 
invitation to Mrs. 
Scott. Mrs. Scott 
promptly borrowed the 
typewritten document. 
Then she had 400 fac- 
similes of the invita- 








Showing the hired men how to put up the hay 


those jethods seems somewhat vague. They know 
that her methods are not their methods, but they admit 
that her methods haye been decidedly successful in 
most instances. 

The leaders are inclined to draw their political 
skirts at the mention of her name, but over and be- 
yond the leaders there is a big army of women voters 
who, quite evidently, follow t's lead of Anna Seott— 
quite evidently, or she couldn’t be boss of the Four- 
teenth Ward. Her petticoated army is heavily rein- 
forced now by large detachments of men who also fol- 
low her banners perforce. 

Some of the women have been very bitter against 
Mrs. Scott in times past. One of them in particular 








tion struck off, with 
the word “copy” in 
tiny letters at the top. 
She mailed these copies 
around to her friends. 

On the day set for the meeting Mrs. Scott’s friends 
were on hand, not one of the 400 sending regrets. 
Mrs. Smith and the select sixty were also there, and 
Mrs. Smith had them assembled in a room ready for 
business when the clamor of the Scott 400 was heard 
at the door. There was a great to-do. Mrs. Smith 
suspected a job at once and pulled a table across the 
doorway, seating herself upon the table and excluding 
the unexpected guests. When Mrs. Scott arrived on 
the scene Mrs. Smith was certain of the job, and 
charged it through a crack in the door. 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Scott in apparent amazement, pro- 
ducing an invitation, “ I came in response to this. Are 
you folks going to organize a club? Isn’t that nice!” 
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The mountain ranch in Colorado which affords rest after ward politics 


the other organization formed by Mrs. Smith, in name 
and everything else, so closely that it is suspected it 
was something more than coincidence. The result was 
very confusing indeed, and the State chairman roared 
with laughter when he heard about it. 

Mrs. Seott has attended as a delegate every city, 
county, and State convention held by the Republican 
party since the women were granted equal suffrage. 

It is claimed by the politicians of Colorado that the 
women are steadily losing interest in polities, but the 
wish is probably father to the thought. Mrs. Seott 
charges that this apparent falling off in interest is 
due to a systematic effort of the politicians to push 
the women into the background. For a long time she 
has been vigorously fighting a rule of the Republican 
party in Denver, which she regards as particularly 
unfair to the women, and to which she attributes 
whatever failures there may be charged to the women 
of her party. It is that a.male member of the central 
committee shall be elected from each precinct and he 
shall appoint a woman member, with power to remove 
her at any time for cause. 

The rule at one time read that the “ committee- 
man” should be elected, and this meant either a man 
or woman, and gave the women a chance to fight for 
place on the committee. They got about forty mem- 
bers, and, under the leadership of Mrs. Scott and 
several others, were planning to keep on growing 
until they had control, or at least half of the com- 
mittee. The men then changed the rule in the man- 
ner mentioned. 

In all parts of the State, except Denver, the women 
are still elected as members of the State central com- 
mittee, but the men charge that the women do not 
take the proper interest in the matter, and cite that 
out of fifty-nine counties only half a dozen women 
took enough interest at the last meeting of the State 
committee to attend. 

“Oh yes,” says Mrs. Scott, “ but these men have a 
system of preventing the woman member from get- 
ting railroad passes to come to Denver, where the 
meetings are held, as they do. In addition to paying 
her fare she would have the expense of remaining 
here several days, and it is pretty easy to see why she 
is prevailed upon by the man to give her proxy.” 

The State rules were changed to give two male 
members of the committee to each county, but at the 
last State convention Mrs. Scott succeeded in having 
them read that the member may be a man or woman. 

Mrs. Scott entertains no visionary notions regard 
ing politics, and few illusions. A strong woman- 
suffragist, she attributes all her success to the women. 

“T believe in universal suffrage,” she says, “but | 
believe that the property-owners, male and female, 
should be the voters. The poll-books should be made 
up from the treasurer’s books. A woman is held re- 
sponsible for her debts, so she should certainly be al- 
lowed to assist in making the laws which govern her 
interests. There is no doubt in my mind that many 
politicians would like to see the women eliminated 
from politics. In the beginning they were very 
generous, but they have commenced to find it some- 
what burdensome. They would relegate women to the 
background; but [ suppose if the women held the 
power they would feel disposed the same way toward 
the men. 

“Fifteen years have convinced the practical poli- 
tician that the only certain thing about the woman 
vote is its uncertainty; wherefore he is reduced to 
the extremity of making guesses, and guessing is not 
practical politics. So the practical politician says 
suffrage is a failure because it is a nuisance to him; 
hecause he cannot control the woman vote. The truth 
of the whole matter is, female suffrage has not failed— 
and perhaps not succeeded—in any greater degree 
than male suffrage. The women have become identi- 
fied with and a part of the political game. 

“The women have not yet awakened to the fact 
that it is the preliminaries they should look after. 
They are the vote-getters, and they cast a big per- 
centage of the vote, but the men never pay any atten- 
tion to the women until after the ticket is made up. 
The women should begin at the primaries. That the 

(Continued on page 28.) 










































































Its greatest gangtion is 
York, and from that solar 


at 


that penetrates to every quarter of 
the habitable globe. At the end of 
each wire there is installed a trained 
observer, keen, alert, of tireless energy and unceasing 
vigilance. Let anything, gigantic or trivial, happen 
in any part of the world, and instantly, if the happen- 
ing is of import to the American people, the eyes that 
see, the ears that hear, the understanding that justly 
records, are all concentrated upon the event. Forth- 
with the news is projected along the nerves of this re- 
markable system to the chief ganglion in New York, 
and is thence flashed instantaneously to every city and 
town within the limits of the United States. At least 
thirty millions of American people are thus kept in 
close touch with the history of every day. 

This nervous system is not to be confounded with 
the intense, impatient, American sensitivity to which 
patronizing foreigners so often refer, although that 
sensitivity undoubtedly lies at the basis of the 
organization of its vast machinery. The thing exists 
in order to satisfy the spirit expressed in the familiar 
old Yankee exclamation, “I want to know!” which a 
wise observer once said was the strongest characteris- 
tic of the American people. The name of the organiza- 
tion is the Associated Press. The object of this article 
is to tell interesting things about Melville E. Stone, 
the general manager of the Associated Press; yet as 
the character of the man is shown more clearly by his 
work than by anything else, it is necessary to begin 
with some account of the work itself. For although 
the institution is. the creation of no single man, but is 
rather an expression of the genius of a people, yet 
under Mr. Stone it has grown amazingly and accom- 
plished results never dreamed of before. As its name 
indicates, the Associated Press is an organization of 
newspapers for the purpose of gathering and exchan- 
ging news. It sprang from the keen rivalry of cer- 
tain Boston and New York editors far back inthe dim 
and dusty days of eighty years ago. Owners of rival 
sheets—obeying their readers’ imperious mandate, “I 
want to know!”—waylaid transatlantic ships far off 
shore with fast yachts, and sped foreign news to their 
papers by homing-pigeon and semaphore service. On 
land they raced their pony-express riders against one 
another in the ceaseless struggle tobe first to print 
vital happenings. With the introduction of railroads 
and telegraphs the competition became more intense. 
In New York, in Boston, in Chicago, and other great 
cities, press associations were formed by newspaper 
owners in order to reduce the expense of collecting and 
forwarding routine reports: of markets, shipping, 
sports, doings of Congress—the sort of stuff which 
every newspaper must print, yet which need not be 
specially prepared to conform with the predominant 
spirit of the paper. These matters were the mere 
dry bones of news. 

When the various local organizations, after long 
and bitter competition, were brought together eight 
years ago into the great concern known as the Asso- 
ciated Press, a new impulse was given to the work, 
an extension into fields hitherto untouched, as to both 
the territory covered and the quality of the work 
done. Under the management of Mr. Stone the “A. 
P..” as all newspaper men familiarly call it, sent its 
own correspondents into all parts of the world instead 
of relying upon incomplete reports from foreign 
agencies, which were bound to be colored by local or 
national prejudice, and at best were written by men 
who knew very little about the American appetite for 
news. Under the ancient dispensation foreign writers 
furnished us with such news as they thought was good 
for us—and that was often censored into inanity. 
Under the present system of the Associated Press, 
foreign news is written by observers on the spot who 
feel that it is their job to satisfy the command, “I 
want to know!” and that American readers want to 
know not only the happenings themselves, but the 
reasons for them, the whys and wherefores of events. 

Melville E. Stone, the magician who transformed 
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GENERAL MANAGER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


By William Inglis 


the Associated Press from a national news agency to a 
world-girdling institution, has been for years so ab- 
sorbed in the task that his home life has dwindled 
almost to the vanishing-point. . For years he has spent 
all his time in the office at 195 Broadway or at the 
end of a telephone wire that keeps him in touch, 
through that office, with every development of the 
day’s news. This programme was, of course, broken 
in upon by his trips to Europe for the purpose of 
establishing the Associated Press offices there. In 
these journeys he personally interviewed the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the French Republic, the King of 
Italy, the Pope, Emperor William of Germany, and 
the Tsar of Russia. The general results of these 
negotiations we have already observed, but the most 
astounding effect of Mr. Stone’s diplomacy was the 
removal of the censorship over news despatches from 
Russia. This method of delay or suppression had 
existed from time immemorial. 

“The censorship is valueless,’ Mr. Stone told the 
Tsar, “because it has built a wall around your coun- 
try. Men in Vienna, Berlin, and London make a 
living by peddling false and harmful news about 
Russia. If you let us send out the truth uncensored 
and uninfluenced, Russia must be benefited.” 

The Tsar after some days; gave his consent, but 
Minister Plehve stood out fér a mild and merely 
formal censorship. 

“T’m sorry, your Excellency,” said Mr. Stone, “ but 
if we are not absolutely free we cannot do anything in 
Russia. If you do not see your way clear to let our 
despatches pass untouched, we shall have to leave 
Russia and go on taking” Russian news from other 
countries.” 

M. Plehve saw a great light. Therefore it is that 
we now read at the breakfast-table the happenings of 
a few hours ago in Russia, clearly and frankly told— 
and all because this able editor told the simple truth 
boldly and convincingly to the head of the nation. 

Here, then, is a man of force and tact, a doer of 
big things. Yet in his outward appearance there is 
no parade of power, not even a trace of the mastery 
he wields so readily over menjand affairs... He is a 
few months more than sixty years old, yet he seems 
hardly fifty. .In height he is somewhat above. the 
average man, lacking two inches of six feet, and his 
build is of the lean and sinewy,dype, although at the 
moment he is burdened with a‘trifle too much tissue. 
Many years of sedentary~ay@rk within-doors have 
written their record in the square shoulders and the 
growing waistline. Yet he is brisk and aggressive in 
his movements. 

Each one of four features s@em8 at different mo- 
ments to be the dominant one in Mr. Stone’s per- 
sonality—the forehead, the eyes, the jaw, the nose. 
[ name the forehead first because it stands forth so 
broad and high and rounded. No one could seem or 
actually be more different than Mr. Stone from the 
type of individual Mr. Irwin describes as the high- 
brow—and yet there is that big and bulging brow of 
his, like some mighty buttress, dominating all the 
rest. The eyes are dark hazel, shot with flecks of 
gray, with a broad space between them, and shaded by 
heavy brown brows. The glance is keen and piercing. 
It is not easy to imagine a, prime minister or a 
messenger-boy foisting any scheme of deception upon 
the mind behind that penetrating regard. The jaw 
is thick-boned, deep, broad, and well rounded, and the 
chin juts far forward as if in quest of battle, though 
its aggressiveness is masked from the casual observer 
by the full and mobile mouth, which seems always 
ready to smile a welcome rather than to scowl a 
challenge. Altogether the man makes the impression 
of enthusiasm, vigilance, perseverance; of one who 
sees accurately, decides promptly, and, having decided, 
is impetuous, and untiring in, the execution of his 
plans. Yet there is no noisy demonstration of energy 
on the surface. He goes about his business as 
smoothly as a well-oiled engine. 

The daily life of the head of the Associated Press 
begins in work, continues in work, and ends in work. 
Diversion, relaxation, recreation, amusement—all are 
inextricably mixed with the same iron formula. From 
the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, 
and for hours after that, he is: busy with the news of 





‘missed the train there by a few minutes. 


the world, the history of mankind hot in the making 
during the twenty-four hours ‘of: yesterday, the. full 
length of to-day, and preparing for. the possibilities 
of to-morrow. Let us look at him in his New York 
abode. It is an apartment in the Lotos Club, in West 
Fifty-seventh Street, of which club he happens to be a 
governor. He is awake soon after the dawn of the 
wintry day. Every morning newspaper published in 
this city is ‘waiting for him on the breakfast-table. 
He is neither gourmet nor gourmand, this dark, silent 
man—imagine Brillat-Savarin or Silenus trying to 
gather and publish: daily the news of: all the world! 
So he sits at a meagre table and takes but little food 
while he devours the latest chronicles of the day’s 
doings of all mankind. 

The city editor of a newspaper is responsible for 
the accurate and attractive chronicling of every note- 
worthy occurrence in town, the managing editor for 
«ll that goes on in the entire country; but this man, 
the head and front of the “ A. P.”’—the very spirit of 
the “A. P.” itself—is charged with the reporting of 
the activities of all mankind. To be perfectly accu- 
rate, then, let us note that his breakfast is made up of 
a soft-boiled egg, a bit of toast, a pot of tea, and 
eight New York newspapers. These are the staples of 
the meal, and the eye devours by far the greater part 
of the repast. By way of hors-d’cuvres we shall find 
near at hand the morning newspapers of Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Denver, Omaha, 
Ogden, San Francisco—in a word, of the whole coun- 
try—as soon as they arrive. All of these are studied, 
compared, scrutinized, as to their treatment of the 
news the “ A. P.” has sent them, also as to their treat- 
ment of the news they have dug out and displayed by 
the hands of their own reporters and correspondents. 
For the editor who purveys to them all can often find 
a helpful suggestion by noting the details that are 
attractive to each, striking an average, and supplying 
that average to all. : 

By nine o’clock Mr. Stone is in his office at the 
heart of the A-sociated Press hive in the main build- 
ing of the Western Union Telegraph Company, at 195 
Broadway. Here is the building that contains more 
live news than any other in America: its electric 
antenne reach out to every extremity of the known 
world. In the spacious office whose principal equip- 
ments are newspaper files, books of reference, and 
charts of every part of the earth’s surface, the general 
manager of the Associated Press sits for four hours 
in judgment upon the doings of his subordinates and 
the direction of their activities for the next day or 
the next week. His secretary has read all his mail, 
classified it, and digested the longest ‘of the letters 
for speedy consideration. Answering the letters and 
issuing orders to the scores of department chiefs in 
every part of the world ovcupy their share of the four 
hours of the morning. 

Then Mr. Stone goes back to the Lotos Club for 
luncheon and the consideration of further matters 
that have to do with the benefit of the service. 

After dinner Mr. Stone may drop in at the theatre 
for an act or two, or perhaps he will spend the eve- 
ning at the opera. Between the acts you will find him 
at the telephone talking to the office and keeping 
abreast of the world’s movements. Waking or sleep- 
ing, at home: or travelling, contact’ with ‘the main 
office is never lost. 

Mr. Stone was on the way to Atlantic City on the 
afternoon of September 6, 1901, for a few days’. rest. 
Too long a period of all work and no play had ex- 
hausted him. When he arrived at the Broad Street 
station in Philadelphia he was startled to hear 
several’ policemen loudly calling his name. When he 
spoke to one of them the policeman pointed out a 
messenger-boy, who handed Mr. Stone a _ telegram 
notifying him that President McKinley had been shot. 
The message was first addressed to Trenton, but it 
Mr. Stone 
hurried to the Philadelphia office of the Associated 
Press and remained there all night, ordering and 
directing by telegraph the work of his corps of editors, 
reporters, and telegraph operators at Buffalo, and 
hastening others to their aid from Washington, New 
York, Albany, and Boston. 

Atlantic City was forgotten. 
































In 1856, eight years old 


In 1866, eighteen years old 


In 1869, when he was twenty-one 


In 1872, at twenty-four 


MELVILLE E. STONE FROM. YOUTH TO MANHOOD 
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THE MAN WHO KNOWS WHAT ALL THE WORLD IS DOING 


MELVILLE E. STONE, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 




















Claude G. Leland, New York Pub- 
lic School Library Superintendent 










ae) LPH half a million carefully selected and 
REAR AR graded children’s books, the Board of 


Education of New York city carries on 
iM an active campaign against the cheap and 
NED sensational literature of the news-stand 
NEcoesy} and the indifferent trash that has long 
masqueraded as “ good books for boys and girls.” 

In some eleven thousand class-rooms in the element- 
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Circulating Library 


How: New York Gdides its Chil- 
dren Through Good Reading 


By Claude G. Leland 


Superintendent of Libraries, Board of Education, New York 


Libraries. In this office hundreds of children’s books 
are examined yearly. The authorized lists for the dif- 
ferent grades are prepared and published in the form 
of an annotated catalogue, and eighty thousand books 
are. purchased annually through the Department of 
Supplies. A school library bulletin calling attention 
to children’s books of accepted worth, by excerpts, 
pictures, short reviews, and bibliographies is also pub- 

















The children of the kindergarten class flook- 
ing at picture books in Public School No. 59 


ary schools are small collections averaging .from, thirty 
to forty books—not text-books, understand—but. real 
live attractive library books by Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. 
Burnett, Mark Twain, James Otis, Stoddard, Henty, 
Cooper, Scott, and many other, writers familiar to the 
young people of this generation. Combined, these 
little branch libraries form one of the largest libraries 
in the country in point of numbers, and in_ recorded 
usefulness, the largest in the world... There. is not 
a great variety offered, but the selection aims to be 
of exceedingly good quality, the very best obtainable; 
with an idea of creating a taste for wholesome literary 
food in the schoolroom, and then turning the child over 
to the publie library later on for larger range. 

Books’ are usually the silent companions of cur boys 
and girls when school work is over and they withdraw 
from the playground, but parents who are very par- 
ticular about the children with whom their sons and 
daughters associate are often sadly indifferent to the 
standing or character of their book companions. This 
is shown by the quality of the gift books distributed 
each year at the holiday season by well-meaning 
mothers and fathers. And so it happens that the 
teacher nowadays has not only to watch over the 
child’s health, physical and mental, during school 
hours, but also has to keep an eye on what he reads 
out of school hours. . The public libraries with their 
attractive children’s rooms are of inestimable value, 
but of home influence in the fight direction there is 
little, often none at all, where it might be expected. 
The wisdom, therefore, of beginning library work in 
the class-room has long since been demonstrated. It 
is, worth while making the child’s workroom attractive 
and pleasant with books, for it is the only place where 
the great majority find refining influences and even 
the ordinary comtoris of life. 

What many of the best teachers have been doing 
themselves for vears—that is, collecting children’s 
books for their class-rooms—the Board of Education 
has done systematically since 1893, when class-room 
libraries were organized in every elementary public 
school in Greater New York, by a Bureau of Libraries 
under the direction of the Committee on Lectures and 





lished monthly and sent to each grammar class. Here, 
too, teachers’ reference libraries are catalogued and 
arranged, for each. school has a+ general collection of 
standard books on teaching. .and educational subjects 
as well as its system of class-room' libraries. 

The State of New York,: which~-has been aiding 
school: libraries since the days of De Witt Clinton, 
contributes to the support of this work: as much as 
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William H. Maxwell, Superifitend- 
ent of New York Public Schools 





the City of New York raises for the purpose, under 
the law, or two dollars per teacher. This gives a 
total amount from both sources of about $56,000 for 
the four hundred and eighty-four schools in the city, 
every cent of which is spent for books. 

During the nine months of the last school year the 
five hundred thousand members of this schoo] library 
drew out for home use 6,782,125 books. Sixty per 
cent. of this’circulation was recorded in the libraries 
of the third, fourth, and fifth year classes; where the 
children are*froém*nine to twelve years of age. 

The statistics -of?any library do not by any means 
indicate the number ‘of*books actually read. We have 
reason to believe,’ however, that the school library 
circulation meats more than the usual’ library figures 
of this character,’ ‘because the teachers have a way 
of asking for reports on reading. Each teacher is 
librarian for her room, and in the higher classes 
pupils are appointed to assist. The position of class 
librarian is one of honor and usually falls to the 
“ greatest reader” in the class. Access to the books 
for reference is had at all times, but once a week a 
library period or book talk is held. Ordinarily the 


‘child is asked to tell something about the story read, 


and perhaps to write a composition on it. 

A year ago the pupils of the grammar grades were 
asked to write short reviews of their favorite books 
in the class library, and these reviews, numbering 
several thousand, written without any knowledge on 
the pupil’s part of the use to be made of their opinions, 
were collected and tabulated in the Bureau of Libra- 
ries'.and the following list made, in order of popu- 
larity: 


FAVORITE BOOKS IN LIBRARIES OF THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


1 Little Women (Alcott). 

2 Sara Crewe (Burnett). 

3 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Stowe). 

4 Black Beauty (Sewell). 

5 Birds’ Christmas Carol (Wiggin). 
6 Robinson Crusoe (De Foe). 

7 Rebecea of Sunnybrook Farm (Wiggin). 
8 Old-Fashioned Girl (Alcott). 

9 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

10 Evangeline (Longfellow). 

11 Alice in Wonderland (Carroll). 
12 Little Lord Fauntleroy (Burnett). 
13 Little Men (Alcott). 

14 Revolutionary Maid (Blanchard). 
15 Five Little Peppers (Sidney). 

16 John Halifax (Mulock). 

17 Bow of Orange Ribbon (Barr). 

18 Under the Lilacs (Alcott). 

19 David Copperfield (Dickens). 
20 Hope Benham (Perry): 
21 Trinity Bells (Barr). 
22 Eight Cousins (Alcott). 
23° For the Honor of the School (Barbour). 
24 Girl of °76 (Blanchard). 
25 Ivanhoe (Seott). 
26 Little Lame Prince (Mulock). 
27 Oliver Twist (Dickens). 
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The class library period’ where books are re- 
viewed and compared, in Public School No. 27 








Romona (Jackson). 

9 Story of Betty (Wells). 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Donald and Dorothy (Dodge). 
Lady of the Lake (Scott). 
Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare). 
Christmas Carol (Dickens). 

Blue Fairy Book (Lang). 
Huckleberry Finn (Twain). 
Julius Cesar’ (Shakespeare). 
Man Without a Country (Hale). 
Patty Fairfield (Wells). 

Robin Hood (Pyle). 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


class library in the teacher’s daily work of making 
Americans out of the little lads of the tenements. 


““ WHAT BOOK I LIKE BEST, AND WHY 

*“T do not know of a particular book I like best, 
but of all I have read, I like History of Our Country 
best. I like it because it tells how they fought, and 
how many battles they fought to be free from Eng- 
land. It was that great man Washington who led 
them against the English. If it wasn’t for him, maybe 
to this day we would be in England’s possession. It 
also tells about the great Civil War we had and the 
great men on both sides. It was Lincoln in this war 

















The . girls enjoying their hour in 
the library at Public School No. 59 


41 Tales from Shakespeare (Lamb). 

42 What Katy Did at School (Coolidge). 

43 Beautiful Joe (Saunders).° 

44 Gypsy Breynton (Phelps). 

45 Jackanapes (Ewing). 

46 Miss Lochinvar (Taggart). 

47 Search for Andrew Field (Tomlinson). 

48 Wonder Book (Hawthorne). 

Although by no means final, data of this kind are 
decidedly interesting and at least an indication of 
what children prefer, if they haven’t access to books 
and authors of the sensational type. The next’ test 
may result in an entirely different choice of authors, 
but undoubtedly Miss Alcott, Mrs. Burnett, and Mrs. 
Wiggin will stand for many years at the head or very 
near it. May their firm hold on the affections of 
American children never grow less. 

There are among these young book-reviewers the 
usual number who choose what they think the teacher 
will approve or has suggested, and calmly vote for 
Evangeline, or Lady of the Lake as their favorite, 
when Treasure Island, Under the Lilacs, or Rebecca 
are to be had. But there are so many original opinions 
quaintly expressed, so many untrammelled criticisms 
straight from the shoulder, that, take them all-in all, 
I believe the youngsters are the sanest critics, the 
most reliable, and therefore some of their ideas about 
books are given below for the benefit of their elders. 
The italics are mine. 

t may be said that no new reasons why children 
like books were discovered. Evidently the old ones 
still hold good. There must be plenty of life and 
action and conversation. The books must be well illus- 
trated, and there must be a lack of long descriptions 
and digressions. As one child expresses it, “I like it 
very much because there is so much asking and telling 
in it.” “I like the book because it is always nearing 
a climax and you cannot lay the book down, thinking 
by doing so you will miss something.” 

Again, “I do not like it very much because it has no 
conversation in it.” 

. “The book is full of humor, besides there is not one 
word I do not understand.” 

Some of the opinions offered on standard authors 
and children’s classics are to the point. 

“Tt is just so in life; we very often find people who 
act exactly as Aisop’s animals. The crafty and sly 
people are waiting for a chance to pounce on their 
innocent neighbors. Sooner or later, however, they 
always show themselves in their true colors. All of 
Ksop’s fables contain some moral. I think they are 
very, helpful.” 

Thackeray’s. The Rose and the Ring is recom- 
mended ‘to everybody, especially a person who is 
feeling blue or who is not in good humor. It has 
certainly been given a wide circulation in our class. 
The book is thick, but the writing is.large, and you 
can finish it in a short while.” 

In describing Kenilworth, one little girl says, “I 

find this a far more interesting way of reading his- 
tory, although it may be exaggerated, than some old 
volume. full of dates written by a gray-haired philoso- 
pher.” 
y boy who likes stories of adventure should 
read it [Swiss Family Robinson] instead of dime 
novels. J like this book, because when I am angry, 
sulky, lazy, or sick, I just pick it up and it works 
like magic in changing my mood.” 

The historical stories by Tomlinson, Otis, Stoddard, 
Henty, Munroe, Howard Pyle and others are widely 
read by the boys, and without doubt lead to an in- 
terest in more serious books along historical lines. 
One boy states that his high standing in English his- 
tory is due largely to his having read’so much Henty. 

The following composition by a young foreign-born 
citizen of the sixth year named Antonio Letito is 
given verbatim as an indication of the value of the 





who set the slaves free. We had so far twenty-six 
Presidents, from Washington to Roosevelt. In reading 
the ‘ History of aur Country’ it gives such feelings as 
to make one be a patriot also.” 

A sixth-grade boy who had read the Autobiography 
concludes that, “ Benjamin Franklin was a very smart 
man. When he was about twelve years old he went 
out to work for his father. He made candles in that 
business, and he did not like it because his brother 
bossed him. After that he went to Philadelphia and 
walked all the’-way. He got a job in a printing-office. 
When he learned gomething about printing he started 
a little business ofhis own. He was very successful, 
but it was very hard. He soon marries the girl that 
laughed at him.” 

“James Otis, who has written many books for boys, 
is my favorite alithor. The reasons that I prefer this 
author’s works are because the hero or heroes of the 
stories do not do unusual things as Alger’s heroes do, 
but accomplish everything naturally.” 

The success of the Public School Athletic League 
las increased the demand for books on track athletics, 
baseball, football, ete. Tom Brown’s School Days does 
not appear among the list of the most popular books, 
but several good reviews of this famous school story 
have been received. In every one the part selected 
as the most interesting by the reader was the chapter 


















































































It is rather remarkable to note that very few votes 
were cast for either Seton-Thompson, Long, Bur- 
roughs, or Kipling. The teachers report success with 
their stories when read aloud to the class and properly 
introduced, but on the whole the nature book cannot 
be said to be received with anywhere near the favor 
one might expect. 

Perhaps the following critical remark on a certain 
nature author’s work by a sixth-grade girl may ex 
plain the lack of enthusiasm: “It is calculated to 
interest children and grown folks, too. The grown 
folks will catch the author’s meaning.” 

Paul du Chaillu holds first place among the writers 
of travel for children. Thomas Knox still has his sup 
porters, as has Ober and Butterworth. Johanna 
Spyri’s beautiful tale of the Alps, -Heidi, Stanley’s My 
Kalulu, Grinnell’s Jack the Young Ranchman, Gar- 
land’s Boy Life on the Prairie, are some of the stories 
with plenty of “local color” that made a_ special 
appeal. 

When it comes to “ fictions,” as the wiser children 
who go to the public library have learned to call them, 
it is very encouraging, on the whole, to know that no 
author receives more real appreciation than the 
father of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. Any 
question as to the moral influence of his books is an- 
swered by the following revelations which appear in 
boys’ compositions from the sixth to the eighth 
grades: 

“The wonderful book of fiction called The Adven 
tures of Tom Sawyer was written in Harvard in 1876 
by Mark Twain. The most principal parts are where 
Tom runs away from home and becomes a _ pirate, 
and how he saved Becky from a licking by the school- 
master.” 

“Tom Sawyer is my favorite book because it is 
full of adventures. Jt teaches me to be kind to all 
dumb animals and to have courage when danger is 
near.” 

“The best book of a funny sort that I ever read is 
Tom Sawyer, by the celebrated author Mark Twain. 
The book is a very good book because it brings out the 
good and bad of the boy, and I advise you to read it 
if you have not already done so.” 

“There is a book in the class library which [ like 
better than any I have thus far read. It is by Mark 
Twain, and the name of the book is Huckleberry Finn. 
If all of Mark Twain’s books are as good as this one, 
he is certainly in my opinion a very good author.” 

“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. This book 
tells us about’ a poor orphan boy who had to sleep in 
barrels, beg the food he ate and the clothes he wore. 
It tells us how the boy found a treasure-cave and how 
a lady taught him to be elean, to read and write and 
say his prayers.. He hated to be clean and sleep in a 
feather bed. He liked to be dirty and sleep in barrels 
with the hogs in the tanyards. This book is written 
to show boys what it is to be without a home, to be 
without an education, to be without a father and 
mother. and brothers and sisters, and to be ignorant 
of God. I think this is a good book for boys to read. 
It teaches them how to make their way in the world.” 

Of The Prince and Pauper one boy says, “ This book 
was written for the purpose of giving the present 
generation a view of the past, and how little was the 
understanding between the noble class of people and 
the poor. We should learn to know by this book to 
judge the poor, be we rich; to judge the rich, be we 
poor. The object of the writer is to bring us to a clear 
understanding of our human race, as we sometimes 
seem to ignore that we are all brethren.” 

Mrs. Dodge’s stories are all favorites. Next to 
Hans Brinker perhaps The Land of Pluck (is most 
popular. 

Miss Alcott, as the list indicates, easily holds first 

















The girls and boys pf the higher classes hav- 
ing their library hour in Public School No, 21 


on “ the fight.” The same was true of Captain King’s 
excellent story of West Point Cadet Days. 

The nature story that appears to be most popu- 
lar at the present time is London’s Call of the 
Wild, and although this book was not written for 
children, it has been appropriated by them, as, for 
that matter, has every really great book from Robin- 
son Crusoe down to date. 

A sympathetic little gir] expresses the views of many 
when she writes: “TZ have seen many horses in New 
York city who looked as though they had experienced 
just such a life as ‘Black Beauty.’ I have noticed 
that most of th: cab-horses have a sore leg or a knee; 
they all look as though they had seen better days.” 
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place among writers for girls. “In Little Women, the 
characters are so real that we would hardly be su 
prised to see them step out of the book and shake 
hands like old friends.” 

Sara Crewe, Little Saint Elizabeth, Mrs. Jamison’s 
Toinette’s Philip are all prime favorites. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm never fails to please ; 
and Birds Christmas Carol is also much in demand. 

Perhaps Mrs. Whitney’s books are too didactic for 
the present generation, although many do not find 
them so. In speaking of one of her books, a girl says: 
“It is an extremely interesting book, but 1 would not 
care to read it again.” 

(Continued on page 33.) 



















































BY A PAINTER OF FAIR WOMEN 


EMIL FUCHS’ PORTRAIT OF MRS. PHILIP J. BENKARD, OF NEW YORK 











LOND 


HE Biilows are not quite all to Ger- 
many that the Cecils have been and 
are to England. ‘They are not reck- 
oned among the highest of the 
Prussian or German nobility. But 
~ their name, as its present bearer told 
the Agrarians soon after his appoint- 
KA ment to the Chancellorship, “has 
been borne for centuries by German 
landowners,” and they have supplied an abundance of 
capable administrators, soldiers, and diplomatists to 
the service of the state. Prince Biilow himself was 
apprenticed early to the trade of, government. His 
father was one of the few colleagues whom Bismarck 
really respected. “I am particularly sorry to lose 
him,” said the Chancellor, when ill-health compelled 
Biilow to resign the Foreign Secretaryship. ‘‘ An adroit, 
sensible, and loyal man and a particularly capable 
worker.” The son has bettered the father’s record. 
He was Foreign Secretary for three years and for the 
past eight he has been Chancellor of the Empire. 
How long he will continue in his present post is pre- 
cisely the question on which Germany, and, indeed, all 
Europe, is feverishly speculating. 

The Kaiser demands an all-round training from’ the 
Ministers he appoints. The future Chancellor broke 
off his undergraduate studies to serve as a common 
soldier in the Franco-Prussian war; he won the Iron 
Cross for conspicuous courage and was promoted to 
be an officer; he left the army to enter the civil serv- 
ice, and three years later, at the age of ‘twenty-six, 
he left the civil service to enter diplomacy. As attaché 
or First Secretary he served successively at Rome, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg; as chargé d’affaires at 
Athens he weathered the Russo-Turkish war; as Min- 
ister at Bucharest he studied the politics of the 
Balkans at the closest possible range; and as Am- 
bassador at Rome he made himself equally the friend 
of the Vatican and the Quirinal. Of all his experiences 
the pleasantest, on his own confession, were the four 
years he spent in the German Embassy at Rome. The 
German colony in the Eternal City is a singularly 
agreeable one, devoted to art, history, and literature, 
and with little or no concern in business. The Am- 
bassador, himself a connoisseur of real taste and knowl- 
edge, a man of varied and graceful culture, had the 
good fortune, that rarely falls to the lot of a diplo- 
matist in a foreign city, of finding his compatriots 
thoroughly congenial. He was not less at home in 
Italian society. He had married an Italian lady of 
great charm and social influence—a stepdaughter of 
Marco Minghetti; his Italian villa, one of the loveliest 
within the compass of the Seven Hills, is still, next to 
the little island of Nordeney in the North Sea, his 
favorite resort; and the genius of his Italian chef drew 
all Rome to the magnificent palazzo in which the Ger- 
man Embassy is housed. 

It must have been with mingled feelings that in 
1897 he received a telegram announcing his appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Secretaryship and ordering him 
to take up his duties “with as little delay as possi- 
ble.” He was the Kaiser’s own choice. Of all the many 
candidates for the post Baron Marschall had relin- 
quished, no one in Germany had thought of Herr von 
Biilow. Outside the diplomatic circle he was utterly 
unknown. Young—one is still young at forty-seven 
—and comparatively untried, the public received the 
news of his appointment with a gasp of surprise. But 
the Kaiser had noted his popularity and discretion 
amid the contentions and pitfalls of Roman society 
and politics and he chose him avowedly as the only 
man in the service who was modern, adroit, and had 
“never made a mistake.” The new Foreign Sec- 
retary soon justified the Imperial favor. The purchase 
which he effected of the Caroline, Pelew, and Marianne 
islands from Spain and the settlement of the Samoan 
trouble gave the Kaiser unbounded delight. Within 
five minutes of hearing that the South Sea negotiations 
had ended favorably to German ambitions, he sent a 
telephone message to the Foreign Secretary conferring 
upon him the title and dignity of a Count of the Ger- 
man Empire. Three years after leaving Rome he suc- 
ceeded Prince Hohenlohe as Chancellor. Since 1900 
he has been one of the commanding figures of European 
politics. To say that he is not a Bismarck is the com- 
monest and most foolish of criticisms. Prince Biilow 
has had the sense not even to attempt to imitate his 
great predecessor. He has taken a line of his own, 
wisely recognizing that the Bismarckian methods, even 
if he were a second Bismarck, which he is well aware 
he is not, would be totally inapplicable to the Germany 
of the twentieth century. He has, however, ‘many 

ualities that have made him as useful to the present 
Kater under the new conditions of the times as Bis- 
marck was to the old Emperor. 

In the first place, he knows his business. All his 





The Balance Wheel of the German Empire 


By Sydney Brooks 


ON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


speeches give evidence of a grasp on the threads of 
European politics such as Lord Salisbury himself hard- 
ly commanded. He has, too, the gift of clear and 
facile oratory, full of point and flavor, and the typi- 
cally German art of setting things in a dry light. Ab- 
stract morality, sentimentalism, family connections, 
public opinion, all vanish from his sight before the 
great, the only, consideration of German interests. 
Rismarck himself scarcely exceeded his masterly and 
masterful way of confining himself to the essentials 
of the matter on hand. That he can be tart, brusque, 
and peremptory when the occasion demands was abun- 
dantly shown by his despatches and speeches at the 
time of the seizure of the German steamers by the 
British in the early stages of the Boer war. But he 
can also be the suavest and most mollifying of dip- 
lomatists; and it is, indeed, above all things, as a 
lubricant that he has been of the greatest service to 
the Emperor. He probably understands the temper of 
the Reichstag and of the country better than did 
Bismarck in the later period of his life—the period 
when the elemental emotions of the war had ceased 
to be the drawing-power of German politics. He can, 
at any rate, play upon it in a smooth, bland way 
that the Iron Chancellor was quite unable to com- 
pass. 

In spite of his immortal services to the nation, Bis- 
marck never succeeded in laying the foundations of 
that stable majority in the Reichstag which he strove 
after in order to complete his policy. At the decisive 
moment of his struggle with the young Kaiser the 
Reichstag refused him its support. In the Harden- 
Moltke trial the history of the fall of the great Chan- 
cellor was brought into question; the catastrophe was 
ascribed to the influence of Prince Eulenburg. But it 
is certain that Prince Eulenburg was only one of many 
who urged the dismissal of Bismarck. The Grand 
Duke of Baden continually pressed it; and the Em- 
peror may easily have thought that it was the gen- 
eral desire that Bismarck should go. He had more and 
more isolated himself, had lost touch with the parties 
in the Reichstag, and sat grumbling and melancholy 
in his country house at Friedrichsruhe. On the news 
of his retirement not a hand stirred on his behalf in 
Parliament. Even his particular friends, the National 
Liberals, remained silent; and it was not until after 
all was over that the nation woke to a sense of its 
tremendous loss. One may safely prophesy that when 
the hour of departure strikes for Prince Biilow, far 
more friendly and sympathetic. eyes will watch his 
passing than gloated over ‘the downfall of his great 
predecessor. Prinée Biilow understands his country- 
men as McKinley understood Americans, and he can 
feel the pulse of the Reichstag with a skill and certi- 
tude excelled by no British Parliamentarian. 

Supple, accordant, and adroit, he knows the political 
value of leading, instead of coercing, his audience. He 
gently pushes them towards the goal he has in view 
with a jest that leaves no soreness behind or a little 
of that artful palaver which flatters the dignity and 
softens the heart of Parliamentary assemblies. <A 
resolute, unhurried man, with no rigid political dog- 
mas or wholesale enthusiasms, cool, well-equipped, and 
supremely sane, he has proved himself the first Chan- 
cellor to radiate good-humor. There is friction under 
every system of government. There is more of it 
under the German system than under most. But 
there has been less of it under Prince Biilow than under 
Bismarck, Caprivi, or Hohenlohe. And any man who, 
‘in a country so torn by class antagonisms as is Ger- 
many, succeeds in diffusing a milder temperature 
throughout the political arena renders thereby a pub- 
lic service of real value. But Prince Biilow has done 
more for the state than this. His name will not, 
indeed, be remembered in connection with any very 
great and positive achievement. On the other hand, 
it will not be forgotten as Caprivi’s and Hohenlohe’s 
are already half forgotten. Two considerable successes 
stand to his credit, one in external, ‘the other in in- 
ternal politics. He mancuvred the Morocco affair 
and brought down Delcassé with a skill not inferior 
to Bismarck’s achievement in getting the Austrian 
Premier, Beust, dismissed over thirty years ago; and 
by a supreme effort he released, for the time, at any 
rate, the German government from its dependence upon 
the Catholie Centre. The first triumph was the re- 
sult of pressure inexorably sustained at a weak point 
skilfully chosen; the second showed both the Chan- 
cellor’s suave and pliant opportunism and his thor- 
ough and instinctive knowledge of the German people. 
No politician ever had a more complicated task than 
Prince Biilow set himself when he dissolved the Reich- 
stag in January, 1906, and none could have calculated 
its proportions more exactly. No Chancellor, again, 
has ever been called upon to drive such a heterogeneous 
team as the variegated majority which comprises the 


. office had been the hardest sacrifice of his life. 





I.—FANCY 
A DICTIONARY queer is that 
For use of those in Cupid street. 
You’d hardly know where you were at 
To read it, save in Cupid street. 


No word it has for “winter” drear, 

In vain you’d seek for “snow” and “sleet”; 
And absent too is “ autumn” sere: 

It’s ever spring in Cupid street, 


By H. M. Stegman 


And gone are “ battle,” “war,” and “ strife,” 
With cruel “ conquest,” wan “ defeat ”— 
Mementoes of a barb’rous life— 
For all is peace in Cupid street. 


Deleted quite are “envy,” “ doubt,” 
Envenomed “ malice” and “ deceit”; 

Yes, ‘‘ anger,” “hate,” are both dropped out, 
For all is love in Cupid street. 
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bloc. It is the most incongruous governing party 
in all Europe. Every party that is included in it feels 
more drawn towards its adversaries than towards its 
allies. It is dominated by the Agrarians and Pro- 
tectionists, the stiff upholders of caste and privilege 
and a nine-barred tariff; but among their allies whose 
votes are indispensable to them are convinced Radi- 
eals and enthusiastic Free-Traders, who are bent on a 
programme of social suffrage reform and whose in- 
terests and afliliations are almost wholly industrial. 
That Prince Biilow should have kept his majority 
intact for nearly two years, should have used it to 
pass at least three first-class measures, and should now 
feel himself sufliciently secure in its loyalty and stead- 
fastness to tackle the thorny question of the Imperial 
finances, is suflicient proof of his supreme dexterity. 

I think, too, that Prince Biilow is likely to live in 
history as the first German Chancellor who was neither 
the Emperor’s master nor his mouthpiece. In the time 
of the old Emperor William, Bismarck, though he had 
continually to contend with rival influences, was un- 
questionably the ruling power in Germany. Under the 
present Kaiser, Potsdam has been the real as well as 
the nominal centre of authority and initiative. Ca- 
privi declared openly that he merely carried on the 
policy of the Emperor. When the Imperial favor was 
withdrawn, Caprivi fell like a house of cards. He was 
followed by Prince Hohenlohe, who very unwillingly in 
his old age quitted the quiet post of Stadtholder of 
Alsace-Lorraine to carry on the business of Imperial 
and world politics at Berlin. At court he was called 
Uncle Clodwig. Fiery youth and weary age were yoked 
together in an impossible team. No one thought of 
Prince Hohenlohe as other than the Kaiser's alter ego, 
though no one, I should add, at the same time sus- 
pected the sarcastic humor and keen judgment that 
underlay his gentle bearing. Prince Biilow has de- 
cidedly not been a Chancellor of this ultra-submissive 
type. Parliament and people saw Caprivi and Hohen- 
lohe come without enthusiasm and go without a pang. 
Parliament and people will feel differently when Prinee 
Biilow departs either of his own will or at the bidding 
of his master. The Chancellor, of course, is appointed 
by the Emperor, can be dismissed by him, and is re- 
sponsible to him; and the relations between the two 
men—the only executive officers who are recognized 
by the Constitution—are bound to be peculiarly inti- 
mate. Prince Biilow himself a year or two ago in a 
Reichstag speech gave his conception of what these 
relations should be. “Their ‘substance,’ he said, 
“rests on mutual good-will, on the mutual desire to 
work together in the interest of the public welfare. .. . 
I must lay it down most emphatically that the pre- 
rogative of the Emperor’s personal initiative must 
not be curtailed and will not be curtailed by any Chan- 
cellor. That would correspond neither with the tra- 
ditions nor with the interests of the German people. 
As regards the Chancellor, however, I say that an 
Imperial Chancellor worthy of the name would not 
take up any position which in his conscience he did 
not regard as justifiable.” In another speech there is 
this not uninteresting passage: “In every constitution- 
al state, the Ministers, and especially the head of the 
government, are compelled to reckon with the individ- 
uality of the sovereign. As amongst us, so there are 
amongst princes weaker and stronger individuals. The 
stronger and more pronounced the character of a mon- 
arch is, the more he will be inclined to take part in 
politics and in furthering the progress of state affairs, 
and this, of course, makes the task of the responsible 
Minister by no means easier. But, on the other hand, 
we must remember that it is a great and invaluable 
advantage to a nation to have a prince of strong, 
pronounced, and talented character.” Prince Biilow 
might or might not be ready to repeat those words 
to-day. What, however, is certain is that when the 
actions of the Kaiser raised a storm of public indigna- 
tion and threatened to destroy the unity of German 
policy, the Chancellor did not hesitate to stand up to 
the Emperor and to extract from him a pledge that 
in. future he would practise a greater reserve. That, 
to be sure, is not very much in itself, but as a mile- 
stone on Germany’s slow and painful march towards 
responsible government it possesses a real significance. 
How the incident will affect the relations between the 
Kaiser and his Chancellor remains to be seen. Prince 
Biilow is weary and in failing health and only too 
anxious to retire to his Roman villa. He told the 
Reichstag with transparent truth that to remain in 
It is 
not likely that he will be asked to remain in it for long, 
though, except possibly the German ambassador at 
Constantinople, no fitting successor is visible. When 
he goes the Kaiser will have lost an invaluable sereen 
and the German state a most competent and public- 
spirited director. 
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In Cupid Street 


In short, there’s but the skeleton 
Of any book you’d call complete. 
If you would con love’s lexicon, 
Just move your goods to Cupid street 


II.—¥FACT 
I’ve searched through every city map, 
I’ve asked policemen on each beat, 


But, sad to say, through some mishap, 
There’s no such place as Cupid street, 
























































































































oy T has been conclusively shown that 
* ninety-three per cent. of all those 
arrested for homicide go free, with 
smaller but wholly unwarrantable 
proportions of those arrested for 
serious offences. Before con- 
sidering where the responsibility 
lies for this condition of affairs let 
us look inte the obvious: result. 

at the present time the stamping- 





less 


York is 
ground of criminals of every kind, who baffle the police 


New 


and ply their trades almost with impunity. Many 
of these men are specialists in their lines: thus the 
bank robber would scorn to take your watch, or the 


to descend to the methods of the sneak 
experts should be known to the de- 
and instantly expelled the moment that 
Why they are 


safe-blower 
thief. These 
tective force 
they set foot within the five boroughs. 
not will be explained later. 


In 1900 there-were 8588 arrests for felony in New 
York County (the two boroughs of Manhattan and 


the Bronx); in 1902 
> there were 11,553; in 


A Detailed Confession of Murder, Theft, 
an ex-eMember of a Gang that terrorized the East Side 





By Victor Rousseau 


PART II 


with all the strikes, they would call on the Kid and 
lay facts before him and then he would name his 
price and that would be all and then he would go 
too the bosses and tell them that the strikers come to 
him for Protection and he would tell them if they 
wanted too he would fix things so they would not inter- 
fere with their Business, that is the way he had things 
done, he used too work both sides and either side 
would not be any the wiser he was implicated in all 
the strikes that took Place on the East Side.” 

The numerous petty strikes that occur on the East 
Side undoubtedly supplied a fertile source of revenue 
to this enterprising brigand. We now come to another 
feature of his activities, showing how he got his grip 
upon the throat of commerce. 

“Then comes the Moving in Game if a man 
would open a Saloon, Candy store Cigar store, or any 
other kind of a Business if he felt inclined too become 
a Partner he would go too the Boss and tell him who 
he was (that he was Kid Twist the king of the East 
side) and he wants too Become a Partner and if the 


and Intimidation from 


that he was not wanted in the Place then a fight 
started and were both arrestted and the next day both 
were discharged that happened on Friday night and 
Saturday were discharged to some of the Boys told 
Charley that too look out that they were going to 
frame him up.” 

Here follows the account of how the gang 
Charley up.’ 

“So Charley Payed no heed too what they Told him 
so he went to his Place of Business and sat down by 
one of the tables and fell asleep laying his head on 
his hands and laying on the Table and slept for 
about one hour then about Eleven o’clock the Kid 
and his Pal and a few more came around and seen 
Charley asleep they too advantage of seeing him asleep 
and shot him through: the heart in a cold Blooded 
Murderous way Just as if he was the worst criminal 
that ever was that if you could not get him alive get 
him dead, and let me tell you that if you ever mingle 
with some of the Boys who knew Charley you just 
ask what kind of a Boy he was if he seen some of the 

Boys Down and out he 


* framed 





1907 there were 13,913. 
There were 730 bur- 
glaries disposed of in 
the courts of New York 
County in 1906; 950 in 
1907; 1020 during the 
first nine months of the 
current year. Cases of 
grand larceny disposed 
of leaped from 1650 in 
1906 to 2022 in 1907. 
In murder we seem to 
have reached — high- 
blood mark with 70 ar- 
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rests each month in - 
Greater New York. J/Wwo 
These figures show 


that while the popula- 
tion of New York 
County increased 31 per 
cent. in eight years, the 
felony arrests increased 


62 per cent., exactly Ae 

twice as rapidly. In- i 

dictments were found J 

in 42 per cent. of all —s 

arrests, both in 1900 Ah 

and in 1907. AA. 
Not only does the 


graduate in murder and 
robbery pursue his eall- 
ing here in increasing 
number, but the old 
gangs that at one time 
terrorized their several 
districts have come into 
existence and follow 
their calling again. 
This is denied at police 
headquarters. 

‘There is no such 
thing as a gang nowa- 
days,” said Mr. Slat- 
tery, secretary to Po- 
lice-Commissioner Bing- 
ham, when questioned. 
“When you hear of 
some fancy name for a 
gang you can look on it 
as the vision of some 
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would Put them too 
work in his Place 
whether he needed 


them or not just too 
give him a chance too 


get on his feet but 
these Fellows were 
jealous of him and 


wanted too drive him 
out of the Place and 
the killed this Charley 
that is not all when 
the killed this Charley 
the fellows who done 
the shooting were 
caught red-handed, but 
were released for $2000 
by the Kid who bought 
the Police so you can 
see the power he had 
on the East side, Then 
Comes the part where 
he got the dose he 
was handing out for 
about six years, too 
the following young 
men as R. Fitzpatrick, 
Hunty Beyers, and this 
Charley, and a dozen 
others who escaped 
with their lives but 
still carry the lead, 
and were lucky too get 
away if they could not 
get you they way they 
wanted too ‘they would 
find out where you live 
and would lay in the 
hallway until they 
would pet you then 
they would let you 
have it and nobody 
would know anything 
about it, The buying of 
the Police leaked out 
and when the Kid was 
killed it was told by 
one of his own member 
of the gang but until 
then it never leaked 
out when anything like 
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man writing for an 
afternoon newspaper.” 
“ How about the case 


of Poggi?” he was 
asked. The Commis- 
sioner’s secretary did not recall it. Poggi is the 
man who shot and killed the notorious “ Kid” 
Twist and another at Coney Island recently in self- 


defence, and was sent at his request to the peniten- 
tiary for a twelvemonth, because the police could not 
protect him from the certain vengeance of “ Kid” 
Twist’s followers, had he gone free. 

it was unfortunate that this incident could not be 
remembered at police headquarters; but in view of 
this official amnesia the following quaint document 
may be of interest. It is a reproduction of the original 
in spelling and punctuation. 

This document is the autobiographical confession of 
one whom we may name Garibaldi. Garibaldi had an 
interesting career some years ago in connection with 
the Paul Kelly gang. Subsequently he was mixed up 
with “ Kid” Twist and his operations on the East Side. 
The author has reformed and exchanged his activities 
for a position in one of the municipal departments. 
His indication of the methods of “ Kid” Twist affords 
a remarkable glimpse of conditions. 


“Tt was one day in 1906 I believe it was the Cloak 
operaters strike that the Kid took it in his hands for 
the both sides now he would go to the Bosses and tell 
them that it would cost them between 100 to 300 to 
fix the strike and then ke would go too the strikers 
and give his price and they would not have too worry 
that every thing would go right and the same way 










A page from the confession of a former member of a New York gang that held the East Side in terror 


Loss would refuse he would tell him he would Put him 
out of Business but if everything was all right he 
would Put his Pal Lewis too look out for his end and 
efter awhile they would come too the Boss and say 
well I don’t think I want too be a Partner any longer 
and I want too sell out do you want too buy me out 
if he did not he would look some Poor fellow who had 
a few hundred dollars and Bring him too the Place 
and show him all around and then tell the Boss that 
this is the man who is going to buy his share, but 
there is one sad thing that will not be forgotten on 
the East Side which thirty or forty fellows seen and 
were afraid too tell for fear they would meet the same 
fate this happened too be he wanted too Butt in a 
cafe but the boss was a good fellow and everybody on 
the East side knew it and they used to Partornized 
him and he was making money so the Kid came too 
him and he said, Charley I want to be in, so Charley 
said what do you mean you want too be in did you 
invest any money in this Place that you want too be 
in so they were auguring for quite a while but with- 
out any results Charley would not give in so that 
night they come around and Brake his windows and 
fired a few shots throug the window and tried too 
Break up his Place but Charley was game he would 
not give in, you can find the same on the Blotter of 
the 13th Precient then every thing was quite for a few 
days then one of the gang came in and Charley stoped 
him before he got half way in and told him too go out 
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this happened the Kid 
was’ always in Phila- 
delphia and_ always 
Probed a_ false alabi 
i if the Police come too 
him and accused him of anything he always Proved 
that he was in Philadelphia.” 

“Kid” Twist’s activities had a wider range than 
merely holding up commerce and murdering those who 
would not pay tribute, as our chronicler demonstrates: 

“Then Come the fast houses he was the Boss if any- 
thing happened all the Boss would do was too Tele- 
phone for the Kid and he would be there in twenty or 
thirty minutes loaded to the Muzzel with a gang and 
that was the way he used too Protect the houses Every 
Week he would come around and Collect from 25, too 
100 dollars a week and if he seen a girl he liked he 
would tell the Boss that all she made was to be his 
and too tell the girl that he was her fellow if she had 
a fellow he would wait and meet him and Put a gun 
too his heart and th tell the fellow if he did not keep 
away he would get hurted and would scare him away, 
another way for him too get money was if two Men 
had a fight the first thing they would do they would 
come too him and explain matters well he would say 
that will cost you (25 dollars) then the other fellow 
would receive a licking but would not know where 
it come from if he would meet some of his friends and 
they ask him who licked him he would say he did not 
know. 

Then he would say he had a fight with so and 
so then his friends would recommend him too Kid 
Twist and he would hear his story and he would tell 
him if he wanted to get even it would cost 50 dollars 




















and that was an every day happening on the East 
Side.” This enterprising ruflian’s activities were con- 
structive as well as destructive. As a manufacturer of 
celery tonic he outrivals the Swiss brigand who turned 
hotelkeeper. 

“* Kid’ Twist was interested in all kinds of Busi- 
ness by force if he could be a Partner he would Put the 
Men out.of Business if he could if he could not put 
him out ‘of Business he would Boycott the Place he 
would station a few of the gang around the Place and 
that would be the end of the Place, he was a Partner 
in a Place Where they Manufactured Celery Tonic 
then if he seen another Place was buying Celery Tonic 
and was not getting from his Place he would go in 


and force the Place too Buy his Tonic and Nobody 


“elses If you roam around the East side go into the 
. ‘different Places You will find his Celery Tonic such 
~..as*Cigar, Caridy Grocery Stores Saloons, Cafes and 


every Place you think you cati go and get a soft drink 
you -would see his Tonic There wheather they used it 
or -not they hed téo Buy it. 

“Now coines thie Part, ” continues the contession, 

“ where he dealt with Criminals, when People went out 
and robbed People, or if a few Bugular’ s wert out and 
made a Big hit and he would hear about it he would 
not say anything until he would iieet them and say 
(well) I see you got away clean with it the fellow 
would say with h what, then the Kid would say that 
Job the orther day now I want my Bit if the fellow 
would refuse they would hold him up and take every- 
thing he had and then would give hii a beating 
and Probably would lay him in i liospital for a 
while. 

“That is the way he used to handle the fellows who 
would go out did take the clidnces of being Caught 
or shot while the were doing the Job several different 


_titie’s milknien, grocerymen, Express and Van Peaple, 


. Prouduce dealer’s would lose their horse and wagon 


and the load that they would have on and right off 


“the real they would come too Kid Twist and State 


their story and he would make his Price and tell them 
too go home and not too say anything too the Police 
and he would send their Wagon around too their 
house but if they told the Police about it he would 
return the wagon and horse but all the goods would 
be. gone, and would send for the Boss who owns the 
rig and tell him that was the best he could do then 
he-would get half of what they would get for the 
goods and what’s more he had dealings with the 
Peaple that were connected with sonie of the Biggest 
Robberies ever committed and always managed too 
get his share first and did not care who else got any 
or whether they were caught after or not as long 
as he had his if [ are not wrong I believe he was 
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worth between 40 or 50 thousand dollars including the 
two houses that he owned out in Brooklyn.” 
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Here is the plain, blunt record of a “bad man” 
who terrorized an entire section of New York, forced 
merchants to take him into partnership under threat 
of death—threats that were carried out, too,—levied 
blackmail upon burglars, sold his protection to van- 
drivers entering his territory, imposed taxes upon dis- 
reputable resorts, and, in general, made good his 
boast that he was “ King of the East Side.” Place, 
Greater New York; time, Anno Domini 1907-8. 

Do any of the records of the ‘* Wild West” surpass 
this chronicle? Paris has its Apaches, London its 
Hooligans; but these are mere gangs of robbers and 
footpads. They do not get their grasp upon the 
throat of commerce. 

Kid Twist had his chronicler; if any of the other 
gang-leaders had his, stranger facts might well be 
discovered. 

How is it that conditions such as these can flourish 
in New York to-day? 

We have seen that the arrests for felony in New 
York County have increased twice as quickly as the 
population during the last seven years, and that in 
58 per cent. of all arrests convictions are secured. 
Now let us turn to the statistics of convictions and 
acquittals in New York County. 

During the twenty years 1887 to 1907 convictions 
were secured for homicide in 77 per cent. of all cases 
tried. During the past seven years, however, convic- 
tions have been secured in only 55 per cent. In New 
York County during the year 1907 convictions were 
secured in 62 per cent. of all felony cases brought to 
trial. 

And yet in 70 to 90 per cent. of all arrests for 
serious crimes the prisoner goes free. The leakage 
oceurs mainly through the inability of the detective 
force to secure adequate evidence for presentation to 
the grand juries. 

Of the 843 arrests for homicide made within the 
five boroughs of Greater New York in 1907 only 109 
cases were submitted to the grand juries in the 
County of New York. Allowing every advantage 
against the inevitable deductiotis that we shall have to 
draw, we may assume, itt the absence of statistical in- 
formation, that during this same period 200 cases 
were submitted to the grand juries within the five 
boroughs. This mieans that 643 of those arrested for 
homicide went free before they ran the gauntlet of these 
archaic but interesting stirvivals of medieval justice. 

Of 32 persons arrested for arson during the same 
period just 18—on the same estimate—reached the 
grand juries. 

















































Of 3117 persons arrested for burglary the grand 
juries put 1900 upon the rack. The rest had been 


discharged at an earlier period in the proceedings. 

And 4044 cases of grand larceny were investigated 
by the grand juries out of 6892 arrests. The other 2848 
were discharged at an earlier period in the proceedings. 

That is to say, 76 per cent. of all persons arrested 
for homicide were set free before the grand juries 
investigated their cases; 44 per cent. of those ar 
rested for arson; 39 per cent. of those arrested for 
burglary; 41 per cent. of those arrested for grand 
larceny. 

But the submission of a case to a grand jury by 
no means renders the case of the accused hopeless. 


Let us examine the returns for the County of New 
York during the year 1907. Here there is no esti- 


mating or deducting: we have the figures in black and 


white. Of 109 charges of homicide which came before 
them the grand juries dismissed 47; 13 were subse- 


quently -discharged, and 10 acquitted. The grand 
juries dismissed 5 out of 9 arson suspects, and 3 more 
were subsequently discharged without trial. The 
grand juries dismissed 131 out of 950 persons accused 
of burglary; 147 were discharged subsequently and 
130 acquitted. Grand juries dismissed 484 persons 
charged with grand larceny, out of 2022: 475 were 
subsequently discharged and 200 acquitted. 

Justice in New York is a succession of sieves with 
constantly narrowing meshes: perhaps this is what 
justice ought to be—only the police sieve has meshes 
so wide that whales and sea-serpents are able to slip 
through with the minnows. It is here that the vast 
majority of suspects escape—between arrest and the 
grand juries. There is not evidetice enough to hold 
them. 

The fact that 58 per cent. of all arrests in New York 
result in conviction is evidence of the efliciency of our 
police foree. Nor can fault reasonably be found with 





the fact that murders and robberies oceur with no 
policeman in sight. In spite of the fact that the 


police foree has been increased by 1200 men during 
the last two years, there are to-day not more than 
10,053 police to protect and patrol the 327 square 
miles of the five boroughs, with their 4200 miles of 
streets and estimated population of 4,285,435. These 
10,053 are made up of 19 inspectors, 25 police 
surgeons, 4 chaplains, 90 captains, 627 lieutenants, 585 
sergeants, 194 doormen, and 70 matrons, thus redue 
ing the number of patrolmen (including the 300 mem- 
bers of the detective bureau) to 8439, or 25 to the 
square mile and one to every 507 of the population. 
The work of the police shows zeal and enterprise. The 
failure lies rather in the securing of satisfactory 
evidence than in failure to apprehend. 
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A FRENCHMAN, M. MAX DESMOUCEAUX DE GYVRAY, OF CANNES, HAS BEEN EXPERIMENTING WITH A NEW TYPE OF AEROPLANE. 
a ITS FLEXIBLE WINGS ARE FORMED OF ENVELOPES FILLED WITH INCOMBUSTIBLE GAS 


AN AEROPLANE WITH WINGS LIKE A BIRD’S 


SUPPORTING THE MACHINE 


1? 


CONSTRUCTED UPON THE BIRD 


WHICH MATERIALLY ASSIST IN MAKING EVOLUTIONS AND IN 
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NINE MINUTES AGO HIS WIFE’S FRIEND HAD SAID, “DON 


DRAWN BY JAMES MONTGOMERY) 
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PPENED TO YOU? 


D, “DON’T GET UP.” BUT DID SHE MEAN IT? 


YTGOMERY FLAGG 
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FELLOW FEELING 


; N a wild dash to eatch his train a 

( Oke belated suburbanite went leaping up 

the stairs at an “L” station, only 

to reach the platform just as the 

gates were slammed shut and the 

train began to move. Panting vio- 

lently, and watching the departing 

train for a moment, he finally sought 

* to elicit a little sympathy or com- 

fort from a German bystander, Assuming an air of 

indifference, he remarked, good-naturedly, “I didn’t 
quite make it.” 

“ Make vot?” inquired the German, who, apparently, 
had not noticed anything unusual. 

“That train.” 

“Vy dit you vant to make 
retty ?” 

“No; I mean I was too late to get aboard.” 

“Vot for you vant a board?” 

“No, not that; I wanted to take that train.” 

“How coot you took it ven so many hat it al- 
retty ?” 

“No, no, no” (excitedly) ; ‘‘ I mean I wanted to ride 
on that train, but didn’t get here soon enough.” 

Just then the German’s train pulled up at the 
station, and as he stepped through the gate he was 
heard to reply: “Dot vos too bad; but how vos it 
any of my tam pizness?” 














it ven it vas made al- 


SUBTLETY 
AmoneG the cases tried recently by a court in south- 
ern Mississippi was that of a darky named Mose 
sarlow, indicted for grand larceny. 
When the testimony—overwhelmingly against Mose 
—was all in, and the jury’s verdict duly rendered, the 























A NARROW ESCAPE 


“NOW, IF I WERE PRESIDENT—” 


judge said to the prisoner, as he obeyed the court’s 
command to stand: 

“ Barlow, the jury has declared you guilty.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right, jedge,’ Mose made haste to 
protest. ‘“I’s been studyin’ yo’ Honah for some time, 
an’ I knows yo’ Honah is too intelligent a man to be 
inflooenced by what dey says.” 


THE ONLY REAL ONES 


JOHNNIF, “ An’ yer didn’t get nothin’ but a knife 
and a football for Christmas?” 

Wittik. “ Dat’s all I got what’s any good. Dere 
wuz an overcoat an’ hat, an’ a suit of clothes, an’ 


Mrs. Bascom, as she turned for a whispered consulta- 
tion with a third lady, directly behind her. 

Presently she bobbed back towards Mrs. Grey, her 
forehead puckered. “I really am not quite certain,” 
she reported, apologetically, “but I believe she is at 
least seventy-five.” 


WHY IT WAS 


A party of Northerners was touring Virginia, some 
years ago, and as the crowded train was crawling 
through Stafford County, near Fredericksburg, an old 
and wizened woman, with a basket bigger than herself, 
came aboard, and edged diffidently into the vacant 











HIDE-AND-SEEK 


some underwear, an’ stockin’s, an’ gloves, an’ a 
whole lot of other things like dat; but dey ain’t no 
kind ob Christmas presents.” 


OPPORTUNE 


Ir was just as the curtain was being rung up that 
kind-hearted Mrs. Grey suddenly remembered the in- 
quiry that she had intended to make about a sick 
neighbor. She leaned back and accosted Mrs. Bascom, 
who had just moved in next door to the sick friend. 

“Can you tell me,” she queried, hastily, “ how old 
Mrs. Davis is?” 

A puzzled and reflective look stole over the face of 
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IN THE DESERT 


place beside one of the men. After a while her seat- 
mate decided that it could be no harm to draw her 
out a little for the benefit of the rest of the party. 

“ This is very poor land that you have around here, 
madam,” he began. 

“ Mighty pore,” she assented, humbly. 

“T never did see such worthless soil.’ ‘ 

“No, suh,” with an air of deep dejection. 

“Don’t you ever sow any crops at all?” he kept on. 

The ancient dame did not lift her head. 

“ Naw, suh,” she drawled. “This hyer land around 
hyer was.sowed ’bout three foot deep with Yankees, 
‘long ’bout forty years ago, and we ain’t been able to 
raise nary crap since.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CAMEL 


“7 WAS quite interested 
| to read a statement, 
made in an address 
the 
distinguished 


other day by a 
authority, 

that the camel is not of 

i? Asiatic origin, but en- 


 tirely American,’ said 
the professor. 
“Indeed!” said little 


Binks. ‘“ Well, now, that 
is interesting.” 

“Yes,” said the pro- 
fessor. ‘He showed by 
means of a series of pictures of skeletons which 
his party had dug up while making excavations in 
Wyoming the development of the animal. They ran 
from a camel about the size of a rabbit h-ving four 
toes instead of two, and absoltitely devoid 01 anything 
like a hump, up to larger speciniens of a later period, 
the most abundant of which was a long-legged, long- 
necked camel about the size and general build of an 
antelope. All the camel characteristics were present 
except some later developments of changing environ- 
ment.” 

“ Extraordinary,” said little Binks. 
count for the hump?” 

“Not according to the reports I have seen in the 
papers,” replied the professor. ‘I don’t believe that 
can be accounted for.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said little Binks. 
the original camel was like the rest of us.” 

“Tn what respect, sir?” demanded the_ professor, 
gazing coldly at little Binks over his eye-glasses. 

“Why, he had to hump himself to make a living,” 
said little Binks, meekly. 





* Does he ac- 


* Maybe 


VERY PLEASANT 


“Tr must be very nice,” said the caller to the au- 
thor’s wife, “to have your husband at home so much 
of the time.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Richard Darlington Spriggles. 
“Tt gives me a chance to go out.” 





WHEN JOB WENT SHOPPING 


A LEARNED Washingtonian, member of the faculty 
of George Washington University, meeting his wife 
en the street one afternoon not long ago, was induced 
to accompany her on a shopping tour. In one depart- 
ment store the wife had much trouble filling her 
orders, not to speak of waiting for her change—an 
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A DEEP-LAID PLOT 








IN THE WINGED AGE 


CUPID. “I aurss I’LL BRING THIS TO A CLIMAX.” 


ordeal which the professor observed with mingled 
wonder and indignation. 

Finally he remarked: “Do you know, my dear, 
I’ve just reached the conclusion that establishments 
such as these must have existed in Job’s time?” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” demanded 
his spouse. 

“Don’t you remember,” queried the professor, 
“that Job said, ‘All my appointed time will I wait 
till my change come ’?” 





THE SPORTING LIFE 
At the fashionable Chevy Chase Club, near Wash- 
ington, where they ride with the hounds, a number 
of young women stood in a group whereof the only 
male was a mollycoddle young man who was attached 
in a professional capacity to a Washington college. 


THERE’S ALWAYS ROOM AT THE TOP 


a1 


“Good gracious!” interjected one young woman, 
suddenly aware that the young man had taken no 
part in the conversation. ‘“ We seem to be talking 
of nothing but horses. Are you much of a sportsman, 
Mr. Blank?” 

“ Well—er, I don’t know that I am,” replied the 
young man. “TI used to collect butterflies, but I gave 
up even that long ago!” 





THE LESSER EVIL 

THE young wife of a Philadelphia man, who is not 
especially sweet-tempered, one day approached her 
lord touching the matter of one hundred dollars or so. 

“Td like to let you have it, my dear,’ began the 
husband, “but the fact is I haven’t that amount in 
bank this morning—that is to say, I laven’t that 
amount to spare, inasmuch as I must take up a note 
for two hundred dollars this afternoon.” 

* Oh, very well, James!” said the wife, with ominous 
calmness. “If you think the man who holds the note 
ean make things anything hotter for you than [ can— 
why, do as you say, James!” 

She got the money. 





A SINGULAR CASE 

“My friend Woollen—William Wesley 
said Speaker Cannon—* was starting on a 
Europe. 

“He needed a steamer-rug in a hurry and tele- 
phoned for one to be sent up to his house. The clerk 
took the order, but couldn’t understand the name. 

““* Spell it out, he asked, ‘and I'll write it down.’ 

“So Woollen started. 

“*W,’ said he. 

** Ves,’ said the clerk. 

mii 

= One 

pan cs 

“** Ye-es.” 

“*Double 0.’ 

“** Ye-e-es.’ 

** Double 1.’ 

“* Say,’ interrupted the clerk, ‘what do you think 
you are—twins?’” 


Woollen,” 
trip to 





TRUE AND FAITHFUL 

ONE does not look for the whole truth upon a tomb- 
stone, but there are exceptions to the rule, as is shown 
by the example furnished in a churchyard in Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 

This touching epitaph runs as follows, except that 
fictitious names have, for obvious reasons, been sub- 
stituted here for the real ones: 

Mary F., 
Wife of Walter Jenkins. 

Died December 20, 1884, aged 70 years 9 months. 

She was a true and faithful wife to each of the 
following persons: 

Jacob Wineman. 
Henry Snow. 
Philip: Harrow. 
Walter Jenkins. 





THE KINDLY MOON 


THE red moon rises from the sea 

And seems to pave a path for me, 
As if inviting me to come 

And join it in its distant home. 


A sparkling ladder made of gold 

It throws athwart the ripples cold, 
And bids me climb to starry heights 
There to partake of its delights. 


And when perchance it comes to know 
That while I would I may not go, 
It smiles benignly on me still, 

And lingers on my window-sill. 


It peeps in at me through the pane 
Until the night is on the wane, 
And at the coming of the day, 
Still gazing back, tiptoes away. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 








NOK YN the library of a stately house, at 
SESS, four o’clock on a New-year’s morn- 
Vey ing, stands the Burglar, with his 

; >) dark-lantern in his hand. He has 

WP collected in a neat group on the 

(sh) library table, around the large sil- 
B) ver inkstand, the silver paper- 
®cutter, the silver seal, the massive 
silver candlesticks from the mantel, 
various small bronzes from their brackets, several ex- 
guisite small paintings, and some delicate ivory carv- 
ings. He looks at these objects with an air of satis- 
faction, and then, in a spirit of tireless enterprise, 
with the purpose of amassing greater value, he makes 
the light of his lantern play vividly about the room. 
It falls at last on the figure of the Little Child, who 
has so softly opened the door from the hallway as to 
have entered unheard. She is in her nightgown, and 
as the light strikes her the Burglar starts back, while 
she puts her hand to her eyes to shield them from 
the glare. She speaks in the high, piping voice: of 
children on the stage; the Burglar rolls a husky bass 
from his bearded lips. 

The Little Child: “ Oh, dear! What a funny light! 
There must be somebody here, and I thought I could 
just steal down, and get a book to look myself sleepy 
at the pictures with, and not disturb a soul.” | She sees 
the Burglar. ‘“ Why, it’s a man! A strange man! 
Who in the world can it be?” To the Burglar with 
attempted severity: “What are you doing here in 
my papa’s library at this hour of the night?” 

The Burglar, embarrassed: “ Well, you see, miss, 
that ain’t so easy to say. I shouldn’t want to frighten 
you, and I don’t know exactly how to tell you. It 
might frighten you.” 

The Little Child: “Oh, I don’t believe it would 
frighten me, anything you say. I’m sure your voice 
sounds very nice and kind, if it is a little tiny mite 
hoarse. You may have a cold.” 

The Burglar: “It generally sounds that way, but 
I don’t mean anything by it. I’ve got some little 
girls of my own.” 

The Little Child, delighted: “ Many?” 

The Burglar: “ Well, I don’t know as you’d call it 
many: five or six.” 

The Little Child: “ How perfectly splendid! Why, 
my papa only has me! And have you got any little 
boys?” 

The Burglar: Don’t ask! 
They’re a bad lot.” 

The Little Child: “ And have you got a wife?” 

The Burglar: “A sick one. If she was out of bed, 
once, them boys would dance to a different tune. And 
I shouldn’t be here.” 

The Little Child: “You must say those boys. I 
don’t believe they want to be bad. But now sit 
down here, in papa’s easy-chair, and tell me all about 
it. You don’t mind my being in my nighty, do you? 
I didn’t know there was anybody here, and I just 
slipped down for a picture-book to look myself sleepy 
with.” 

The Burglar: “ Well, miss, I don’t know as I’ve got 
the time just now—” 

The Little Child: “ Oh, yes, you have. It won’t take 
you long. But I don’t want you to hurry! There!” 
She pushes him into the chair and climbs into his lap, 
and puts her arm round his neck with her head against 
his breast. “ Now, go ahead, and don’t miss a single 
word. What about your boys, and why don’t you want 
to be here?” 

The Burglar: “ Well, them boys—” 

The Little Child: “ Those boys.” 

The Burglar: “ All right, miss. They hain’t really 
got anything to do with it. And I don’t want to be 
here because I hain’t got any business to be here; not 
honestly. The fact is, miss, I’m a burglar.” 

The Little Chiid, suddenly lifting her head, and look- 
ing into his eyes: “A burglar? Yes, that’s what I 
thought. But a burglar’s something awful, isn’t it? 
And you don’t look awful!” 

The Burglar; *“ That’s because I’m sorry for it, and 
1 would like to stop it. If I hadn’t a sick wife, and 
my little girls to provide for, I’d stop it right now. 
| was hoping to get enough in your house here to see 
my way to leave off with, and I’ve put together a few 
things on the table, that I ean cash up on. God bless 
you! When it comes to working the goods off you 
can’t get half their value; and house rent and butchers’ 
meat going up all the time.” : 

The Little Child, with increasing sympathy: “TI see. 
And if-—” 

The Burglar: “ And if you could just tell me where 
I could find the solid silver—none of your plated stuff 
—and some of your mammy’s jewelry and your pappy’s 
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watch, I could get an advance on them, so that T could 
turn round and look for some steady work daytimes. 
1 understand locksmithing pretty well, and 1 could 
get a job at that, if I was free-handed and wasn’t so 
weighed down with care.” 

The Little Child, slipping from his knee: “TI believe 
I can help you! And I'll get you my ‘bank, too. 
There are five gold-pieces in it, but if you feel so bad 
at being a burglar, and want to stop it, I’d rather 
you had them than [. Now, you must stay right here, 
and not stir, till I come back. You must keep as still 
as a mouse. Will you?” 

The Burglar: “ Trust me for that, my little dear. 
[ won't move an eye-winker. But don’t you be gone 
long. There ain’t much time left before daylight, now.” 

The Litile Child: “I won’t be gone a minute. As 
soon as I find mamma’s diamonds and papa’s watch, 
I'll be right back.” She retreats towards the door 
which she came in at, looking at the burglar gayly 
over her shoulder, and kissing her hand to him. Sud- 
denly she pauses, and comes nervously back. ‘“ There’s 
some one! I heard steps on the stairs!” 

The Burglar, in consternation: “‘ And I didn’t bring 
my gun! Save me, my little girl! Save me!” 

The Little Child: “I will save you, poor man!” She 
looks wildly about, and her eye’ fix on a door, which 
she flings open. “Here! ‘There’s nothing but old 
magazines in this ‘eloset, and it will do nicely. It’s 
rather stuffy, butyou can keep a crack open.” 

The Burglar, clasping his hands and lifting his eyes 
to heaven: “Saved!” He has barely time to hurl 





“TI understand locksmithing pretty well” 


himself into the closet, and close the door on his fin- 
gers, with a bated “Ouch!” when the library door 
opens and the Papa, in his long dressing-gown and 
his tasselled smoking-cap, such as people have not 
worn for many years, enters stealthily, shading his 
lamp with his hand. He starts at sight of the Little 
Child. 

The Papa: “You here, child! What are you doing 
in my library at this time of night?” 

The Little Child: “It’s almost morning, papa, 
and—” 

The Papa, glaneing at the clock: “True! And, 
well?” ¢ 

The Little Child: “I just came down to get a pic- 
ture-book, to look myself sleepy with. But, papa, 
dear! What are you doing here at this time in the 
morning? You know you don’t usually breakfast till 
nine, and to-day’s New-Year’s, when you’re always up 
later.” 

The Papa, haggardly: “I? Oh, yes! I forgot. I— 
T couldn’t sleep. And I came down—it must be done 
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or we leave our happy home before the night returns— 
1 came down to write a check.” 

The Little Child: “To write a check? But why are 
you so gloomy about it? You have often written 
checks before. Why do you have to get up so early to 
do it?” 

The Papa, with ghastly irony: “ But this—this is 
a very difficult check to write. It requires care and— 
quiet.” Suddenly lifting his head: “Child!” He 
looks darkly at her. “ Do you know, that your father 
is by way of becoming a great criminal?” 

The Iattle Child: “ A criminal? Isn’t that some 
kind ct wicked person?” 

The Papa, desolately: “ Yes, yes, a very wicked per- 
son.” He pulls his chair to the table: ‘“ Who has 
been messing up my desk? What are all these things 
heaped together here for? And this odd lantern? 
Whose lantern is it?” 

The Little Child: “TI was keeping it all for a sur- 
prise!” She clasps her hands rapturously. ‘ Papa, it’s 
the burglar’s lantern! He’s a good burglar; he’s go- 
ing to quit it.” 

The Burglar, flinging open the closet door, and com- 
ing out: “ Yes, it was the burglar’s lantern. Now it’s 
the lantern of a honest man. ‘This little kiddy has 
saved me!” 

The Paga, dryly: “Oh! And may I ask whose 
things these are on my library table?” 

The Burglar: “ Them things—” 

The Little Child, softly correcting him: “ Those 
things!” 

The Burglar: “Heigh? What? Oh, yes!) Thank 
you, miss! Those ’ere things was mine; now they’re 
yourn.” 

The Papa, examining them: “TI thought I recognized 
them. Had you collected any other—objects?” 

The Little Child: “ He hadn’t time, papa. I sur- 
prised him before he could get the solid silver in the 
dining-room; and he does so want your watch and 
mamma’s diamonds to live on while he’s looking for 
some other kind of business, he says.” She gazes 
wistfully into her father’s face. 

The Papa, to the Burglar: “Is this the truth?” 

The Burglar: “It’s gospel truth!” 

The Papa: “ Well, well! IJ’ll think about it. Don’t 
bother me now. This is my busy day.” He takes a 
small check-book from the pocket of his dressing-gown, 
and after filling out a check, he carefully studies the 
signature of a letter which he has spread on the table 
oefore him. 

The Litile Child, softly, to the Burglar: “ Now!” 
The Burglar steals into the dining-room and returns 
with the solid silver in a bag hung over his shoulder. 
At the same moment, the Mamma, deeply veiled and 
wrapped in a sealskin motoring-cloak, as if for an 
instant journey, appears from the hallway. 

The Mamma: “ You here, Reginald?” 

The Papa, glancing up at her: “ Yes, I, Patricia. 
Are you going somewhere?” 

The Mamma: “TI am quitting your house forever, 
Reginald. I am leaving our home in ruins. Arthur 
will be at the door in a moment. Hark! That is his 
car, now: I know the familiar snufile and joggle. You 
will learn to forgive me, Reginald. Be good to our 
child—of course I can’t take her with me, much as 
I would like to. She will miss a mother’s care; but 
Arthur wouldn’t have her along on any account, and 
I love him, love him; and I must quit all for him. 
My darling child, my poor husband! My heart will 
remain with you.” ‘Turning sharply upon the Little 


- Child whom she sees for the first time: ‘ Child, what 


are you doing here, at this hour? Naughty, naughty, 
naughty! Do you want to spoil your mother’s life?” 

The Little Child: “ Oh, mamma, don’t be cross with 
me. I just came down to get a picture-book to look 
myself sleepy with.” 

The Mamma: “Well, then, take it, and go right 
straight back to bed this instant. After all the pains 
I have taken with that child, to have her coming down 
into the library at five o’clock in the morning for pic- 
ture-books!” Suddenly recollecting herself: ‘* Well, 
what does it matter now?” She flings the little satchel 
she has been holding on the table, and abandons her- 
self in a corner of the sofa. “I declare, if I had 
known what a bother it was going to be, I should 
have let Arthur go with Mrs. Featherstaff. It would 
have served them both right.” 

The Papa, speaking after a — muse: “ And 
you love this Arthur of yours, my darling?” 

The Mamma: “Of course. He wanted to marry me 
first, when I was quite a girl.” ; 

The Papa: “And you love him more than me? 
Than our child?” 

The Mamma: “If you’d had your patience tried 
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with her as much as I have! 
into the library at all hours of the night 

The Papa: “I see what you mean. Well, I have 
been thinking it all over, and under the circumstances, 
I don’t believe you could do better than go. J won’t 
be the one to prevent you. Arthur has nothing to 
fear from me. No pursuit; no violence; no scandal; 
a quiet little divorce, and there an end. My poor 
wife! I had hoped to make you happy. But now, 
good-by! Go, and may heaven’s blessing attend you 
and Arthur. Go, go, go! If ever you repent, remem- 
ber that your ruined home is always here.” He hides 
his face in his arms on the table. At the same mo- 
ment, the Burglar starts forward and drops the bag 
of silver from his shoulders, with a clang. 

The Burglar: “ Don’t you do it, sir! Don’t you let 
her go! She’ll come back fast enough, never fear, but 
that ain’t it! My wife bolted once, and she come back 
all in good time, and she’s been the best of wives and 
mothers ever since. But—it’s never been the same; 
not exactly the same.” 

The Mamma, starting to her feet: “ Who is this 
man? Reginald! Child!” 

The Burglar: “Don’t you mind me, ma’am. I 
was a burglar; but that little daughter of yourn, and 
that husband, have made a honest man of me.” He 
pushes the bag of silver under a chair with his foot. 
“Done it by kindness, and I’d die for them—both of 
’em ” 


The Mamma, faltering: “ And—and she came back, 
you say? Why?” 

The Burglar: “Got sick of him. And tired of the 
whole job.” 

The Mamma, hoarsely: “I see, I see! Arthur is 
terribly tedious at times. He’s a frightful bore, with 
his etchings. Could 1 pass my whole broken life with 
those etchings, in Florence, or wherever I went with 
my indelible tache? No, no, no! A thousand times 
no! Better a thousand times the annoying peculiari- 
ties of Reginald—his slamming doors, when he comes 
in, his being late to dinner, his defective memory, his 
total want of initiative, his lack of masterfulness. 
Besides, Arthur is not on time.” To the Burglar: 
“Man! Whoever you are, you have saved me! Saved 
me from him, from myself! Oh, I will bless you with 
my last gasp!” She offers to fling her arms about his 
neck, but starts back, and flings them round her hus- 
band’s. “ Reginald, I am your own Patricia again, 
now and forever! Child, kiss your poor mother in 
your father’s arms, which shall clasp him while we 
both live. Not that cheek! The other! Oh, Reginald, 
Reginald! Pay this noble man for saving your wife!” 

The Papa, starting petulantly and flinging down 
his pen: “There! You’ve spoiled it, and it was the 
only one I had got anywhere near right. Couldn’t 
you see how I was occupied—absorbed ?” 

The Mamma: “Oh, forgive me, dearest! I didn’t 
notice. And I am so happy at your having me back 
again. But what in the world are. you doing?” She 
drops on one knee beside him, and peers over at the 
writing to which he has returned. 

The Papa, returning to his work: “I am drawing a 
check.” 

The Mamma, playfully: “You queer boy! And is 
drawing a check so very hard? You’ve drawn many 
a one for your poor Pat.” : 

The Papa, absently: “But this isn’t like those. 
This—is—very—difficult.” Writing slowly. 

The Mamma: “ But why aren’t you putting your 
own name to it? Why are you—why are you put- 
ting—” Jumping to her feet in suffocating excite- 
ment: “ Reginald! Reginald!” She snatches the 
check from him. ‘ “ Reginald! Are you forging my 
father’s signature? Oh, Reginald!” She drops the’ 
check and hides her face in her hands. The Burglar, 
placing his fingers on his lips and winking at the 
Little Child, who clasps her hands and hops delight- 
edly up and down, possesses himself of the Mamma’s 
satchel. 

The Papa: “1 am eertainly signing your father’s 
name. I wouldn’t call it forging, but you never meas- 
ure your terms.” 

The Mamma: “ And why are you signing his name?” 

The Papa: “ Because, for one thing, he has more 
money in the bank than I have. I have overdrawn my 
account, and unless I have this money to-morrow my 
note will go to protest.” 

The Mamma: “* And why have you overdrawn your 
account ?” 

The Papa: “TI shouldn’t think you would like to 
ask. That motoring-cloak you have on took my last 
two thousand, and our former friend Arthur has 
turned the note for five thousand I gave him, pay- 
able on demand, into the bank.” 

The Mamma: “Wretch! Oh, Reginald, what an es- 
cape I have had! But, dearest, you must not do this 
dreadful thing.” 

The Papa: “Very well. Then the rent on this 
house won’t be paid, and we shall all be set out on the 
sidewalk, with that new set of luxurious Mission 
furniture.” 

The Mamma: “Wait! Stop! Let me think! Un- 
Jess you forge my father’s check all this will happen?” 

The Papa: “It will.” 

The Mamma: “ And if you do, and it is found out, 
you will go—” 

The Papa: “ To State’s prison.” 

The Mamma: “ For how long?” 

The Papa: “ For ten or fifteen years—or less on an 
indeterminate sentence. 
about the time?” 

The Mamma: “Don’t interrupt!” After a mo- 
ment: “ Well, I have thought, and I will.save you, 
Reginald. J will forge my father’s check, and take 
all the risks. But there will be no risks. I know 
his writing much better than you, and I can imitate 
his signature perfectly. Reginald, I will sacrifice my- 
self for you just as you would have sacrificed your- 
self for me—” 

The Papa: “ Well, I don’t know—” 

The Mamma: “Yes, you would! And I will save 
you, save you, save you!” She pushes him from his’ 
place, and arranging the papers before her, takes up 
the pen, when the tall, bent figure of the Old Father 
shows itself at the door. He hobbles forward with 
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the help of a stick, and speaks in a cackling fal- 
setto. 

The Old Father: “ Well, I am glad to see that we 
are going to have breakfast at a decent hour at last. 
In my young days we always hs a six-o’clock break- 
fast, and my poor father had t ull me out of bed 
to it. Now. when I’m wide awake and hungry at four, 
I can’t get a bite or sup before nine. But you seem 
to be turning over a new leaf with the new year. 
Well, better late than never—” He stops, and bursts 
into a crowing laugh. “No, by George! Better early 
than never! Ha, ha, ha; he, he, he! Oh dear!” He 
sinks into the sofa, coughing and gasping. 

The Mamma: “TI wish you wouldn’t make so much 
noise, father. It’s very distracting.” She continues 
the study of his handwriting, and then tries for his 
signature. “There! You’ve made me spoil it, and I 
must begin all over again.” 

The Burglar, coming forward and taking his stick: 
“Let me relieve you of that heavy cane, sir.” 

The Old Father: “Eh? What? Oh! It is rather 
heavy, and I don’t need it when I’m sitting down, 
that’s a fact.” 

The Burglar, turning aside to the Little Child and 
speaking in a low voice: “ Gold-headed, see?” 

The Little Child, joyously: “ And that will help you 
to be an honest man much sooner!” 

The Burglar: “ Pretty nigh a week sooner.” 

The Old Father to the Papa: “ Who is‘this obliging 
stranger, Reggy, my boy?” 

The Papa: “Oh, he? Why, our little Gladys found 
him here. I believe he’s a—a—a—” 

The Burglar: “Say it out, guvner! I’m a honest 
man now, but when this little angel found me here, I 
was a burglar, and no better than a thief. But she’s 
saved me, bless her heart.” He embraces the Little 
Child. 


The Old Father, with a lack-lustre stare: “I don’t 
believe I understand. What’s she doing?” 

The Papa: “ Who? | Patricia?” 

The Old Father: “Ah. It is Patricia, ain’t it? 


Then what’s she doing?” 
The Papa, lightly: “ Oh, just writing.” 
The Old Father: “ What’s she writing?” 


should like a little for incidental expenses, say eight 
or ten thousand more.” 

The Old Father, whistling: “ Fifteen thousand! I 
will see you—” 

The Mamma: “Think, father! It is New-Year’s 
Day! Make it a happy New-Year’s for your chil- 
dren!” She flings herself at his feet. 

The Old Father: ‘‘ And if I do this—this monstrous 
thing, when shall I have breakfast?” 

The Mamma, coldly: “Why, at nine, I suppose. 
Nobody’s up yet; the servants have been up all night, 
seeing the Old Year out, and you wouldn’t have the 
cruelty to call them at this hour?” 

The Old Father, firmly: “No breakfast, no check.” 

The Mamma: “ How very unkind of you! I’m sure 
I don’t know what we shall do.” She weeps. “ A six- 
o'clock breakfast! Who ever heard of such a thing 
in a civilized house? Why, if we begin that way on 
New-Year’s we will have to go through the year so! 
You know people do.” 

The Old Father: “No breakfast, no check, unless 
you write it yourself, and you know you can’t. The 
cashier would push it back under his window at the 
first glance. I tell you I’m too faint to write a check 
without breakfast. You know I’m good for nothing 
till I’ve had my coffee.” 

The Mamma, springing to her feet: “And would 
coffee do?” 

The Old Father: “ It would do to begin with.” 

The Mamma: “ Then, father, we will save you from 
your selfish, selfish—egotism. I will have you a cup 
made on the spirit-lamp. Or I would, if Geraldine 
were here; she would make it. Oh, Geraldine, Ger- 
aldine!” 

Geraldine, showing herself at the door: “Did you 
call me, Patricia?” 

The Mamma: “Oh, surely, heaven has sent you! 
I want you to make father a cup of coffee on the 
spirit-lamp, so he can forge his check for us, and save 
us from despair. Quick, quick! There. isn’t an in- 
stant to lose. It’s not only the check I’m trying to 
get out of him, but it’s his dreadful selfishness that I 
want to save him from.” 

Geraldine: “I Patricia. I can’t 
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He had barely time to hurl himself into the closet and close the door on his fingers with a bated “ Ouch !” 


The Mamma, petulantly: “ Well, if you must know, 
Vm writing a check in your hand, and signing your 
name to it.” 

The Old Father: “In joke?” 

The Mamma: “No, in earnest. These p’s and q’s 
of yours are enough to make one tear one’s hair.” 

The Old Father, after an interval long enough to 
grasp the fact: “Then you’re forging my name! What 
are you doing that for?” 

The Mamma, flinging down her pen in-exasperation: 
“For money. Reginald, here, is ruined, by my extrava- 
gance and a note that he owes Arthur Fortescue, and 
I am sacrificing myself to save him. He offered to 
let me elope with Arthur, if I wanted to very much, 
but Arthur didn’t keep his appointment; and,” indi- 
eating the burglar, “ this honest man, as he calls him- 
self, convinced me that I would be sick of the job, and 
saved me; and so I’m here, helping Reginald out. He 
was making the greatest mess of it.” 

The Old Father: “ And so are you, by all accounts. 
He, he, he!” ; 

The Mamma: “Well, father, if you don’t like it, 
suppose you do it yourself.” 

The Old Father, feebly cackling: “ Forge my own 
check? Come, I should like that.” 

The Papa: *‘ We should all like it, sir. We are in 
a real—box. If I don’t pay my note to Arthur to- 
morrow, it will go to protest; and you know what that 
means to a business man.” : 

The Old Father, sobered: “Is it as bad as that?” 

The Papa: “ Quite.” 

The Mamma: “ Worse I should say.” 

The Old Father: “ Well, as it’s New-Year’s morn- 
ing, I. don’t mind forging my note for a few 
hundreds.” 

The Mamma: “Hundreds won’t do, father. You 
must make it thousands. J was. There is the note to 
Arthur, which the wretched cad has turned into the 
bank, and that’s five thousand alone. And then we 
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how, when his children are so generous and thoughtful 
of others, father should think only of himself. But 
that doesn’t matter. He shall have his coffee, as soon 
as spirit can boil water.” Tenderly, as she goes to 
him, and dropping on her knees beside him, takes his 
withered hand between her palms: “ Poor father! I 
won’t judge him! I suppose you are faint without 
it?” 

The Old Father: “That, and my grapefruit, and 
cereal, and buckwheat cakes and country sausage. 
But I could make a shift to forge my check on coffee. 
I wish it was for you, child. Patricia is a cat.” 

Geraldine, thoughtfully: “ She is a cat. But, father, 
this is New-year’s morning, when we ought to think 
of our own faults and not others’! I suppose Patricia 
can’t help being a eat. If it’s her nature.” 

The Old Father: “ She takes after her mother.” 

Geraldine: “And I, -I am like you, father: all 
sweetness, gentleness, purity. I wish I could say cir- 
cumspection, too. But I cannot, oh, I cannot! I 
have lain awake all night, thinking of the dreadful 
scrape I’ve got into by my heedlessness. It’s with Mrs. 
Blair: I said I was engaged the day of her dinner, 
and I wasn’t. But worse, oh, far worse! Her dinner 
isn’t the 12th at all, it’s the 13th, and I said the 
12th in my note, and now she’ll write back and say 
I’ve mistaken the day! How our sins find us out! 
I shall have to go, after all.” She bows her head on 
her father’s hand. 

The Old Father: “ Don’t cry on it. I hate having 
my hands cried on; makes them so wet. And—and— 
where is my coffee, I should like to know?” 

Geraldi;:¢, rising, and fetching her breath convulsive- 
ly: “Yes, yes. Instantly, father. It’s only that sensi- 
tive conscience that I get from you. Oh!” She starts 
at the sight of Fortescue standing in a long motor- 
ing-coat of costly furs, at the door. ‘“ Arthur Fortes- 
cue!” 

The Mamma: “ Wretch!” 
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“Man! whoever you are you have saved me! Saved me from him, from myself!” 


The Papa: “ Hello, old man!” 

The Little Child: ““T mustn’t ask if you’ve brought 
my New-Year’s gift, Cousin Artie.” 

The Old Father, with senile gayety: “ Hello, Ar- 
thur! Come for that little balance of yours from 
Reggy? I wish you may get it!” 

The Burglar, coming forward, and removing his fur 
coat for him. “Let me relieve you of that hot coat, 
sir.” To the Little Child, in a hoarse whisper: ‘“ Two 
more days off!” She dances in a transport of joy. 

Fortescue, to the Old Father: “I have not come for 
money! I have come for one who has played me false 
at every turn; who is made up of illusion; who is a 
compound of loveliness and lies!” 

Geraldine: “Oh, Arthur, how can you speak so to 
me?” <At the start of astonishment which he gives, 
she puts her finger to her lips and frowns at him with 
reference to Gladys, whispering very loud: “ Hush! 
The child! She must not know it is her mother. She 
must suppose it is her aunt.” 

Fortescwe, humoring the ruse: “ Then why have you 
left me out there in the cold all this time?” 

Geraldine: “ But I didn’t know you were there! 
And I have been waiting and watching, oh, so long! 
Look at the clock, Arthur: you were to have been here 
at five o’clock sharp, and now it’s half past. Do you 
eall that punctual ?” 

Fortescue: “Your clock’s three-quarters fast. I’ve 
heen blowing my nails out there for half an hour, and 
the chauffeur has left in a huff and gone home. 
Where’s my coat? Or no! I can’t run the machine; 
the whole thing’s off!” 

The Mamma: “ And a very good thing. She would 
have been awfully sick of the job.” She turns to the 
Burglar for confirmation. 

The Burglar: “ Well, it’s a little different case, 
ma’am, with a single lady.” To Fortescue: “ I’ve 
done a little shoving in my time, sir: let me take 
your coat out, and these few other little things, and 
I'll have you where you want to go in a jiffy.” He 
collects his various booty, and as he passes out of 
the door he speaks to the Little Child, whom he leaves 
enraptured: “ This takes the trick. Ive got a friend 
outside, and when he’s put these things up and cashed 
in on “em L can begin being a honest man to-day.” 

Geraldine, softly to Fortescue: “I have saved you, 
Arthur, saved you from yourself! You were about to 
commit a very wieked action involving all sorts of 
prevarication. Now, now, dearest, you are mine, and 
with a clear conscience. You have always loved me! 
Say you have always loved me, loud enough for 


everybody to hear! Say it, for the sake of the Little 
Child, of my poor old father, of my sister’s heart- 
broken husband, of Patricia herself, and of your own 
soul!” 

Fortescue, softly: “ There is something in your sug- 
gestion. And, Jerry, you are a prettier girl than 
Pat.” 

Geraldine: “Oh, Arthur, if you only knew how she 
makes up! And always did!” 

Fortescue, loudly: * Geraldine, I have always loved 
you, and I had come here this morning to force you 
to keep your rash promise of eloping with me. But 
you have saved me! Saved me from this crime, this 
folly; and now in the presence of your whole family, 
I ask you to become my wife, with a house or a church 
wedding, as you choose, but as soon as possible. Will 
you be mine?” 

Geraldine: “ Arthur, you know I will. And will 
you always love me, as Reginald has loved Patricia? 
Patricia, let Reginald clasp you in his arms and. show 
Arthur how he_has always loved you.” 

The Mamma, sotto voce, in passing her on her way 


to her husband’s mechanical embrace: “Snake! Rep- 
tile! Crocodile!” 
Geraldine: “Oh, how happy I am! And _ now, 


father, give Arthur the check for his money.” 

The Old Father: “‘ When I’ve had my coffee.” 

Geraldine: “Oh, bother your— Yes, yes, father, 
dear, you shall have it instantly. Here is Frederick, 
and I know he'll get the spirit-lamp and my little 
coffee-pot, to boil the water in; won’t you, Frederick? 
You’d love to do it for father and sister!” She ap- 
peals to the half-grown boy with eyes of tender en- 
treaty, as he advances into the room. 

Frederick, staring at them with a haggard face: 
“None of that! I’m going to cut out all that.” 

Geraldine, fondly: ‘ All what, Frederick?” 

Frederick: “Lies. And my name’s Fred. Don’t 
you go Fredericking me, if you want anything out of 
me.” 

Geraldine: “ Why, Frederick—” 

Frederick: “ Stop that, don’t I tell you? It’s New- 
Year’s, and I’m going to form a good resolution, that 
I'll keep all the year, not to tell a single lie—” 

Geraldine: “ Fred!” 

Frederick: “Nor to let anybody else tell lies for 
me 

The Papa: “ Then you must retire from society, my 
friend.” 

Frederick: “ And, if anybody tries it, to come right 
out and expose *em—.”’ 








The Mamma: “ And make everybody hate you!” 

Frederick: “ And no more Santa Claus business—* 

The Little Child: ‘Oh, Uncle Freddy, you mustn't 
say so or even think such a thing!” 

Frederick: “* Well, you just listen to my resolution, 
my New-Year’s resolution—” 

Fortescue: “Hold on, my boy! Let me save you 
from that madness. If you love truth and hate false- 
hood, don’t put it into a New-Year’s resolution, for 
that sort of reform was invented by the Father of 
Lies himself. Nobody ever kept a New-Year’s resolu- 
tion. It’s morally impossible. Don’t take that sin 
upon your young soul! Jast New-Year’s I swore never 
to trust a woman, and look at me, now!” 

Geraldine, with her arm round his neck: 
funny old dear!” 

The Old Father: “ Better give it up, Fred; the noes 
have it.” 

The Burglar, coming forward to Fortescue, while 
Frederick pauses irresolute: “ All ready, sir.” 

Fortescue: “ Ready for what?” 

The Burglar: “For the Little 
Corner. Didn’t you say so?” 

Geraldine: “ Yes, yes! He did. 

Fortescue: “Oh! — All- right.” 
“ Where’s my coat?” 

The Burglar: “It’s right out here, sir, in the taxi- 
cab.” 

Fortescue, bewildered: ‘ Taxicab?” 

The Burglar: “ Your shover come back, and said 
he’d got to take the automobile to the garage and 
mend it up some.” To the Little Child, softly: ‘“ My 
pal’s took it off with the silver and dimuns, and gold- 
headed cane, and J don’t have to wait a minute longer ; 
I’m a honest man now!” 


* You 


Church round the 


You did, dearest?” 
To the Burglar: 


The Little Child, softly: “Oh, how glad I am! And 
may I come and play with your little girls?” 
The Burglar: Sure!” To Fortescue: “So I’ve 


got you a taxicab. That all right?” 

Fortescue: “It isn’t the red kind? 
in them.” 

The Burglar: “Oh, no! I looked out for that. The 
strike’s off, anyway. This way, sir!” The Little 
Child has stolen to the organ, and as Fortescue and 
Geraldine move forward, followed by the Papa and 
Mamma, she strikes up the Wedding March from 
“Lohengrin.” Geraldine nervously halts the party. 

Geraldine: “ Father! You’re not going to let Ar- 
thur go without his check?” 

The Old Father: “TI seem to be going without my 
coffee.” 

Geraldine: “ How tiresome! 
for you.” 

The Old Father: * He'll get the check for Fortes- 
cue.” 

Fortescue, nobly: 
may venture to call you so, at last. 
father is good for the check, isn’t he? 
about your father?” 

Geraldine: “Yes, you will get it if he says so. But 
his insisting on the coffee at this last moment— 
Fred! Fred, dear! Where is Freddy? Why, what’s 
the matter with father? He seems faint! Father!” 
She rushes to support him on one side, and the 
Mamma rushes to support him on the other. 

The Mamma: * Father!” 

Fortescue and the Papa: “ Father! 
Here!” 

The Little Child: “ Oh, grandpappy, dear!” 

The Burglar: “ All right, old gentleman; brace up!” 

Geraldine: “He’s gasping; he wants air!” 

The Old Father, fiercely, with a return of his vigor: 
“T want coffee! And here it comes.” Fred appears 
with a steaming cup and runs to him. “And Fred 
is bringing it. He’s worth the whole pack of ye! 
He’s saved me!” 

All: “ He’s saved him!” 

Frederick: “I’ve saved myself too. I’ve thought 
it all over, Mr. Fortescue, and no New-Year’s resolu- 
tions for me. I’m going to take things as_ they 
come.” 

The Little Child, in her high, piping stage voice, 
with her hands dropped, and her eyes devoutly raised: 
** Yes, and we’ve all been saved, this happy New-Year’s 
morn: saved from robbery, from crime, from shame, 
from heedless fibbing, from good resolutions, from 
faintness for want of coffee!” 

The Burglar, solemnly from the centre of the stage 
picture: “ You never said a truer thing, deary. Take 
the word of a honest man for that!” 


They put bombs 


But Fred will get that 


“You are right, father—if I 
Geraldine, your 
I’m right 


Dad, dear! 





“Yes, and we've all been saved, this happy New-Year’s 
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IN MONTANA WHICH IS TO RIVAL THE ATTRACTIONS OF SWITZERLAND 


A PROPOSED NEW GLACIER PARK 


By Katherine Louise Smith 


PETITION is before Congress to set 
# aside a portion of Nevada for a national 
# Glacier Park. Every one interested in 
@@ the procurement of public reserves hopes 
Ni that this will be accomplished, for 
SZ. Switzerland has for years been drawing 
an income from American mountain-climbers who 
might as well have spent their holidays among the 
mountains and glaciers of their own country. The 
mountainous region of Montana is the backbone of the 
great Rocky Mountain range that extends into Canada, 
and this proposed new park contains peaks and 
glaciers that can be duplicated upon this continent in 
Aiaska only. 

Hitherto this region of Montana has been almost 
unknown, since access has been so difficult that only 
the hardened explorer has ventured along the poor and 
insufficient trails. But it has been mapped by the 
United States Geographical Survey, and if its ad- 
mirers can secure it for a park we will have a tract 
set aside for a public playground that can rival ‘the 
imperial Alps in grandeur. Canada has for some 
years made much of her National Park in the Rockies, 
which has been the resort of tourists from this coun- 
try and abroad. The proposed Montana park equals 
Canada’s in grandeur, and there is no reason why, 
with good roads and with sufficient trails, it should 
not attract equal attention. 

The bill proposes to include in the reservation about 
1400 square miles just below the International Bound- 
ary. ‘The Park will take in about equal areas on 
the east and west of the summit of the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains, one of the most beautiful moun- 
tain regions in the world. In this district is Mount 
Cleveland, 10,434 feet above the level of the sea, with 
other mountains varying in height from six thousand 
to ten thousand feet. ‘There are about sixty glaciers, 
between a few acres and five square miles in extent. 
A broken chain of big and little glaciers extends 
through the whole- region, forming an ice-roof for the 
backbone of the ecntinent. : 

The range presents a steep rock wall, cut in many 
places by canyons formed by great glaciers which 
carry water from the Great Divide to the Atlantic 
and Pacific slopes. The canyons usually terminate in 
vast amphitheatres with cliffs rising above cliffs to 
the snow line. Thousands of feet below are roaring 
streams that plunge over falls and precipices. The 
maps of this region which have been prepared to 
show Congress give but a faint idea of its at- 
tractions. : 

Surveyors state there is practically no agricultural 
land, and that no mineral-bearing formations of any 




















A view of the famous Asulkan glacier in British Columbia 


commercial value. exist within the area of the pro- 
posed park, which is bordered by a great plain drained 
by the Missouri and Saskatchewan rivers. This area 
has all the animals that attract people to the Canadian 
Rockies. On the high barren rocks are quantities of 
white goats, while on the lower ridges are big-horn 
Rocky Mountain sheep. The grizzly bear roams over 
most of its extent, and in places are deer, moose, and 
elk. It is the plan of the park projectors to set aside 
a certain protected area for the benefit of these ani- 
mals and for a game preserve. 

If this region is obtained for a park the next busi- 
ness of Congress in relation to it will be to make it ac- 
cessible. Many of the passes are closed for many 
months of the year, and others are available only after 


steps have been hewn in the glacial ice. The only 
persons who have traversed it are government engi- 
neers, trappers, hunters, and Indians. One transcon- 
tinental line passes near it, however, and it is sur- 
mised that other roads will be built to it. It is pro- 
posed to make good wagon roads, as in the Yellowstone 
Park, so that persons unwilling or unable to undertake 
the laborious exertion necessary to enable them to 
reach the inner recesses of the Park will be able to 
see the mountains at close range. So far the Indians 
and trappers have followed the game trails, and many 
of these can be utilized for horse and wagon roads. 
It is particularly desirable to have a road around 
Lake McDonald, a sheet of water of wondrous beauty 
and of extreme depth. 


















































Tourists on Great Glacier at Glacier, in British Columbia 
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Pentagon Peak Glacier in the proposed national park, Montana 
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The World of Music 


A PROMETHEAN SYMPHONY 


By Lawrence Gilman 


former was produced 











by Mr. Damrosch on 
November 6, 1904; the 
latter by Mr. Gericke on 
February 15, 1906. But 
neither of these is to be 
compared, for the pro- 
vocative nature of its 
qualities, with the as- 
tonishing score which 
Mr. Mahler set before 
the concert-going public 
of New York a fort- 
night ago. _ 

We have invited our- 
selves to consider Mr. 
Mahler in the light of 
a Prometheus of mod- 
ern music. Let us see 
what warrant there may 
be for such a charac- 
terization. Mr. Mah- 
ler is known to. be an 
unrepentant denigrator 
of programme-music. 
Yet in his practice he 








A recent portrait of Melba, who is now singing 


R. GUSTAV MAHLER may not in- 
ee aptly be regarded as the Prometheus 
AN of modern music. Let it be added 
(au at once that it is Mahler the com- 
(84 poser, the maker of symphonies, to 
uN whom reference is made, not Mah- 
AS Gs ler the conductor. As a conductor, 
BS SS Fxs> Mr. Mahler is not wholly above re- 
CS OS) 

“proach (for example, he _ reads 
Wagner, at times, as if he were reading Brahms) ; but 
he is, on the whole, an interpreter of remarkable 
powers, and his achievements in this capacity are often 
superb and always engrossing. His conceptions may 
cause violent disagreements—it is known that- life- 
long friendships have been imperilled because of a dif- 
ference of opinion concerning his reading of “ Tristan 
und Isolde”; yet, as a conductor he never fails to 
command respect and to provoke interest. But Mr. 
Mahler, as has been intimated, is also a composer; 
and in this aspect, alas! he is a far less impressive 
phenomenon. He is at present an eminent figure in 
current musical affairs because of his recent leadership 
of a number of noteworthy concerts of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra; and he is, as last season, chief 
conductor of the German works (vice Mr. Toscanini) 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; but he is at the 
moment principally conspicuous by reason of the per- 
formance on December 8, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, and under his own direction, of his extraordinary 
second symphony (in C-minor)—an event the rever- 
berations of which are still perceptible in the local 
music world. 

Mr. Mahler is no novice in the construction of sym- 
phonies. He has written eight of them; and they 
are almost all remarkably long, remarkably elaborate, 
and remarkably exacting. Two of them—the fourth 
and the fifth—had been heard in New York; the 
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CONDUCTOR OF THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 


is curiously incon- 
sistent. He believes it 
to be an entirely proper 
and logical proceeding 
to write music associ- 
ated with certain defi- 
nite concepts and ideas—pictorial, dramatic, sym- 
bolical—and then to offer it to his hearers without 
giving them any adequate clue to his purposes. In 
other words, he acts upon the principle that it is 
legitimate and justifiable to set before an uninformed 
public music which cannot be comprehended without 
full knowledge of its underlying poetic scheme. Yet 
even in this divertingly inconsequential proceeding he 
is illogical; for while he has refused, with impres- 
sive indignation, to give a title to his second sym- 
phony, or to furnish any comprehensive key to its 
imaginative content, he nevertheless has been willing 
to attach indicative superscriptions to several of the 
movements, and he has invoked the aid of solo singers 
and a chorus, which, in the manner of Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony, make his music at least partly 
articulate. So in the case of this symphony, at least, 
we are justified in imputing to Mr. Mahler a desire to 
embody in his music certain ideas of extra-musical 


significance—ideas philosophical and meditative, 
apocalyptic visions and intimations. 
What is the nature of these ideas? What is it 


that his music strives to say, or to impart? Fortu- 
nately, we do not need to speculate concerning the 
general nature of these ideas, for Mr. Mahler has 
himself given us some notion of them. In the finale 


-of the symphony a chorus sings words written by the 


composer. This finale, says a European commentator 
(presumably a trustworthy guide, since Mr. Mahler 
has not repudiated his annotations), “ symbolizes the 
Judgment Day, when the furious wind, sweeps over the 
graves, when the great call resounds in the wilder- 
ness and the dead appear before their Judge. But in- 
stead of the, all-exterminating thunder, a voice full of 
tenderness rises, a heavenly choir is heard banishing 
anguish and terror and proclaiming the sense and 
meaning of Life.” 

Now these, obviously, are important matters. It 
is clearly no small or meticulous artistic intelligence 
which sets for itself the task of achieving in music a 
suggestion of such supernal things as are here inti- 
mated. Death, resurrection, the supreme summons, 
the Last Judgment: surely any composer who would 
speak of these things in terms of music is under- 
taking a feat of Promethean audacity: he is chal- 
lenging the retributive wrath of the most imperious 
and exacting of the muses. -Of Mr. Mahler’s en- 
deavor it must at least be said that he has approached 
his task in no trifling or inconsiderate mood. In 
the first place, he has elected to wrjte for a musical 
apparatus of staggering size. His score demands, in 
addition to the fullest modern orchestra (with organ), 
an auxiliary brass band behind theseenes, a soprano 
and an alto singer, and a chorus of mixed voices— 
altogether, an orchestra of 115 players and a chorus 
of 200. And as to its dutation, the symphony is of 
equally heroic proportions: it is in five movements, 
and occupies one hour and twenty minutes in per- 
formance; at the concert which effected its produc- 
tion it constituted the entire programme. 

There is, then, in the exterior of the music as well 
as in its inspirational basis, something Promethe- 
an, heaven-storming, magnificently audacious; and 
properly so. It should be conceded by any candid 
mind that you cannot describe the Judgment Day in 
music written for a quartette of mandolins, or even 
for the ordinary symphonic orchestra; yet Mr. Mahler 
has been foolishly taken to task for eschewing “ sim- 
plicity,” and for requiring a iarger apparatus than 
the normal one in order to expose his grandiloquent 
conceptions. Such criticism wholly misses the point. 
The great masters have never hesitated to abandon 
simplicity, to be wantonly elaborate and complex, 
when it suited their purposes to do so: it is one of 
the fallacies of the blander kind of criticism that 
simplicity is a sine qua non of artistic greatness. 
Mr. Mahler has dared io abjure simplicity: he has 
not hesitated to be unfeignedly intricate, portentous, 
even Brodingnagian. His fault is that he has neg- 
lected to provide himself with the requisite outfit 
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of original, potent, and noble musical ideas. It is 
fairly well understood that the manufacture of bricks 
without straw is a work which prudence and wisdom 
do not advise; yet Mr. Mahler is only one of the 
vast and pitiable army of music-makers who have 
been striving, since the dawn of the art, to make 
influential and enduring music without an adequate 
supply of musical ideas: without—to be quite plain 
and unmistakable—inspiration. Mr. Mahler’s case 
is especially pathetic. He is a musician of immense 
seriousness, of great learning, of incontrovertable 
skill. He has feeling, intellect, fancy; and he has an 
indomitable will. If iron purpose and inflexible de- 
termination were all that is needed for the writing of 
eloquent music, Mr. Mahler would be a composer 
whose sway his contemporaries would find it difficult 
to dispute. As a matter of fact, he has, in the 
evangelical phrase, no true “vocation” as a music- 
maker. His thought is at times affecting through 
mere weight and deliberation of utterance: he knows 
how to simulate the manner, the externals, of noble 
and puissant oratory. But the thought is without 
wings, without vitality; and the orator speaks vainly, 
That Mr. Mahler has “ brooded with fervor” upon 
the tremendous matters which have engaged his 
imagination is evident: his earnestness, his ardor, 
and his reverence are not for a moment to be gain- 
said; but there has been no issue of value. To be 
precise, his music is not original, it is not individual, 
it is not imaginative. It is musie of the nocturnal 
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lamp: the arduous lucubrations which have brought 
it forth are evident on almost every page. It has 
received every benefit that tenacious purpose, admir 
able intelligence, and surpassing skill could confer 
upon it. It is, as has been said, truly Promethean in 
audacity of intention, in immensity of plan. Its lack 
is in that which no purpose can assure and no de- 
termination compel: the wind of inspiration, which 
blows at the behest of no man’s will, however im- 
perious and indomitable, though it may fill with 
splendor the casual page of the humblest slave of 
heauty. 


Melba has returned to the Manhattan Opera House 
after a season’s absence, and she is now singing there 
with a voice of captivating and wonderful beauty—a 
beauty as incomparable and enchanting as that which 
it was wont to disclose a decade ago. 

She made -her reappearance on December 14, 
in a performance —the season’s first at the Man- 
hattan—of Puccini’s engaging “_Bohéme.” Mimi is a 
part in which she has long been observable, and her 
presentment of it does not call for elaborate comment. 
It will be sufficient to say that it had all of its 
old and familiar loveliness—of voice and of vocal 
art,—and that upon the histrionic side it was more 
closely studied and more effectual than of old. In 
extérnal aspect Madame Melba is, naturally, some- 
what less than an ideal Mimi; yet she is able to 
communicate much of the essential charm and wist- 
fulness of the character. A woman marvellously en- 
dowed, a rare and exceptional artist! 

The performance of Puccini’s opera, as a whole, 
was one of the best that has been heard in New York; 
in gusto, vitality, and richness of comedy it surpassed 
any production of the work which has been witnessed 
here within recent years, and in one particular it was 
of superlative excellence: in the inimitable perform- 
ance of the quartette of Bohemians by Messrs. Gilibert, 
Zenatello, Sammarco, and De Segurola. 





















































































































(Continued from page 9.) 
day will come when the women will be on absolute 
equality with the men [ firmly believe, but I don’t 


look for it in my time. If the women would go into 
the primaries and get into the conventions they would 
be a power. They seem inclined too much toward 
taking things for granted.” 


Mrs. Scott invariably gets on the apportionment 
committee, which consists of a member from each 
ward. The importance of this committee is usually 


overlooked to a great extent, but Mrs. Scott thoroughly 
appreciates it. It is always read to a convention 
about the last thing when everybody is reaching for 
his hat, and the average delegate doesn’t know and 
doesn’t care what it means. The committee appoints 
the delegates to the conventions, and Mrs. Scott, as 
the committee member from her ward, names the dele- 
gates from that ward—and she is usually one of them. 

* Never pick politicians for delegates; they'll want 
to have something to say,” she observes. 

Mrs. Scott declares emphatically that the women 
are more loyal to one another than the men. “T at- 
tribute all my success to the support of women,” she 
says, and adds, thoughtfully, “and to doing things in 
time. 

“The woman in polities has brought about a refor- 
mation to the extent that there are no more rough-and- 
tumble primaries,” she continues. ‘“ We hold them in 


our homes now, instead of some barn or saloon. We 
have purified politics to that degree, anyhow; al- 


though I regard polities as a good deal like a game of 
cards—there isn’t much to be purified. Our election 
laws are far from perfect. A foreigner can come to 
this country, be naturalized, and in a comparatively 
short time east his vote; but our boys and girls must 
wait until they are twenty-one years old before they 
can do the same. 

“The women do all the work in a political fight, 
and get the least. Our women may have failed to de- 
velop any great number of big politicians, but it is be- 
cause of lack of opportunity as much as anything else. 

“You must always remember that polities has not 
taken the Colorado woman out of the home. She is 
just as womanly now as she ever was. One good 
reason why they do not mix in politics to any great 
extent is that they are wrapped up in their homes, and 
in other feminine interests which oceupy their time 
the same as women’s the world over. One of the very 
greatest. accomplishments of woman suffrage is the 
entirely changed attitude of men toward women in 
al] matters pertaining to questions of public interest. 
They now regard them as constituents and as human 
beings.” 

While deploring the changed rule which makes the 
woman member of the central committee appointive 
at the hands of the male member, Mrs. Scott has 
evolved a bit of strategy which she preaches to the 
women. 


THE WOMAN BOSS OF DENVER 


“Exercise enough diplomacy to have the committee- 
man in accord with you,” she says. She exemplifies 
her idea in her own precinct. Her husband, who is.a 
business man, and takes little interest in politics, is 
the committee-man from the precinct. Mrs. Scott is 
the committee-woman. 

“One of the stock arguments against equal-rights is 
that women have been used in fraudulent voting,” 
says Mrs. Scott. 

“That may be true, but, if it is, it is true only of 
certain localities. The thing to do is to cut out that 
class of men who make use of unfortunate women in 
a fraudulent manner at election-time. 

“The assertion that the woman votes as does the 
man is an old, old argument. I presume it is true that 
many women will vote as their husbands do, but then 
people who are married rarely differ greatly upon 
points of view, such as religion and politics. I be- 
lieve, however, that the average woman will vote ac- 
cording to her beliefs, and cases where the woman’s 
vote is influenced by the husband, father, brother, or 
perhaps sweetheart are an exception rather than the 
rule. Politics, like religion, is largely inherited, and 
if the woman does not vote the precepts of her ances- 
try she is pretty likely to vote as her interests de- 
mand. Mutual interests may quite naturally combine 
a family vote. 

“That the woman is more susceptible to the use of 
money than the man is absurd. However, you will 
find that when a woman does take money she will take 
money from just one interest, while the man will take 
it from every one who will pay him. The woman 
will spend it as directed, too, while the man will 
use it as he sees fit. If a woman is bought she stays 
bought.” 

Mrs. Scott has not hesitated to defy even the State 
leaders on oceasions. She was once chosen vice-chair- 
man of the central committee by the women, but the 
men refused to confirm her. Whereupon she bolted 
and opened up headquarters of her own, from which 
she conducted the campaign on her own part. 

On still another oeeasion, when the Republican boss 
had decreed that a certain woman should be the vice- 
chairman of the central committee, but that another 
woman desired by Mrs. Seott as secretary could not 
have that place, Mrs. Seott took a band of women to 
headquarters while the boss was absent, elected the 
chairman he desired, and, by a rider to the motion 
electing her, also elected the woman they wanted as 
secretary. The boss howled in anger when he dis- 
covered the trick, and finally made the State chair- 
man depose the newly elected secretary. Mrs. Scott 
again bolted, and opened up other headquarters. She 
has never bolted the party, however; merely the 
organization, always remaining Republican. 

‘Politics for politicians” is one of the ideas of 
this woman politician. “ You’ve got to have women 
politicians, and you’ve got to have men politicians. 


You can’t get business men, or aristocratic men into 
local politicians.” And then she frankly owns that 
she is in the game because it amuses her, She has a 
comfortable home, and is in good circumstances, but 
devotes herself to politics just as other women devote 
themselves to society or the church. 

“The strength of the woman vote is largely de- 
termined by the character of the struggle,” she says. 
“There are occasions when the women will vote much 
more heavily than on others, especially in local 
affairs. The only method used by practical politicians 
in attempting to control the woman vote is to hire 
them as political workers, and this system does not 
work out in controlling the female vote to any greater 
extent than it does in handling the men. They can- 
not be handled as a class—and let me say that we 
object to being classed as a ‘class’; that is, con- 
sidered in the same light as the ‘negro vote,’ or the 
‘Polack vote.’ The women we have had in office made 
good records, and, speaking of the use of money, I 
eall your attention to the fact that no man ever 
dared approach a woman legislator with a_ bribe 
offer! 

“We have been instrumental in keeping the po- 
litical parties clean. It would be fatal for a party to 
nominate a notorious drunkard or a_ libertine. 
Woman’s suffrage has not purified politics any more 
than sending a boy to school makes him moral, but 
we have eliminated a great many objectionable 
features. Drunkenness, profanity, and the old .slam- 
bang order of things are no longer known. In the 
lowest hole in this State, if a polling-place were 
opened there it would be as much as a man’s life is 
worth to use a rough word or indulge in an uncouth 
action toward a woman who went there to vote. The 
moral impress of the woman is felt perceptibly.” 

Time and again the men politicians of the Four- 
teenth Ward have rebellel against Mrs. Scott’s petti- 
coated rule. ‘They don’t relish it a little bit, but 
every time an insurrection has started, Mrs. Scott 
has taken the field in person and put it down. The 
idea of a woman bossing his political bailiwick has 
kept many a man awake nights trying to figure out 
a method of besting Mrs. Scott, but they usually over- 
slept themselves the next morning and awoke to find 
Mrs. Seott walking away with the spoils. 

She has never aimed at obtaining any elective office. 
She is president of the Woman’s State Republican 
Club, and is chairwoman of the general committee of 
all the Republican clubs of women in Colorado, but 
she has been content to let others seek official posts. 
Mrs. Seott owns a big stock-ranch near Glenwood 
Springs. Not long ago an incompetent tenant im- 
pelled Mrs. Scott to take over the management of the 
ranch in person, and as it is 345 miles from Denver 
she is kept pretty busy maintaining her political 
domain in the Fourteenth Ward and running the ranch 
at the same time. 
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4 recently a man who has been chiefly 
instrumental in saving some 50,000 
human lives. His name is Victor G. 
Heiser (M.D.), and he holds the 

ESS) ao of qoesod of Health for the 

L&) Philippine Islands. 

PNR If our oecupation of the Philip- 
pines had no justification except its sanitary results 
it would still be the greatest boon that ever came to 
that archipelago. Silentiy, almost unnoticed by the 












press and the public, our medical officers have 
achieved a work in comparison with which the 
“ ecleaning-up ” of Cuba sinks into insignificance. And, 


most marvellous, this has been accomplished almost 
entirely threugh the creation of a public sentiment 
among the inhabitants which has supported and sus- 
tained the enterprise of Dr. Heiser and his assistants. 

Public sentimer.i among the Filipinos! When we 
took over the archipelago to administer it in accord- 
ance with the American plan old Anglo-Indians 
laughed. ‘“ You can’t rule natives by public senti- 
ment,” they said in effect. “ You've got to hammer 
hygiene into them.” That is what is done in India 
when anything is effected at all. When the bubonic 
plague, which is endemic there, becomes a menace to 
the civilized world, health ofiicers tear down infected 
portions of the native quarters of Calcutta and Bom- 
bay and burn the bedding. When the deaths from 
plague sink back to a few dozen a week medical inter- 
vention subsides. 

Contrast this with what America has effected in 
the Philippines. Let us present the record in Dr. 
Heiser’s words: 

“The United States, through its medical service, 
has accomplished in the Philippine Islands as much 
as in Porto Rico, Cuba, and Panama combined. But 
in those countries there were available funds for the 
work and an eflicient military foree to carry it 
through. In the Philippines, on the other hand, we 
were forced to avail ourselves of the revenues of the 
local government, and were in consequence compelled 
to make the people see the necessity of reforms. This 
made our progress slow; but what we lost in some 
cffects we gained in others. 

“In the six provinees near Manila the deaths from 
smallpox from time immemorial had always averaged 
some 6000 per annum. ‘Two years ago there was no 
record of a single death from this cause during the 
entire twelvemonth preceding. The returns for last 
year have not been completed, but 1 think that the 
result will be substantially the same. In all we have 
vaccinated eight million persons, of whom five millions 
had never been vaccinated before. 

“We hope to stamp out smallpox entirely through- 











Filipinos to Fight Disease 


By H. M. Egbert 


cut the archipelago, but here a difficulty crops up. 
It takes two weeks to reach a great portion of the 
interior, and in the tropics vaccine will keep good 
only a week. Part of my mission to New York has 
been to find whether any of the refrigerator companies 
can make a box which will stay cold for two weeks 
after it has been locked. The problem has not been 
quite solved yet, but I think that it will be shortly. 

“ Even the Igorrotes and Moros have come to under- 
stand that vaccination averts smallpox. Tramps from 
the tribes of the remotest regions visit us and besiege 
our medical depots, begging us to perform the operation. 

“ Amebie dysentery, again, has been largely abol- 
ished. This is the great bane of all tropical regions 
and the chief reason why colonization by Europeans 
in such latitudes so often fails. It is caused by the 
presence of the ameba, the lowest form of organism, 
in drinking-water. Of course boiled or distilled water 
is harmless. But it is hard to convince a black man 
that his water should be boiled. They said boiled 
water made them sick. So we began to drill artesian 
wells—that is to say, wells supplied with water which 
comes from beneath an impermeable stratum and is, 
in consequence, uncontaminated. Well, they wouldn’t 
take to it at first. Then they began to get interested. 
We started a pure-water campaign in thousands of 
public schools throughout the country, and in a 
year we had created a healthy public sentiment. The 
people themselves petitioned their Legislature for a 
grant of $150,000 to bore artesian wells throughout 
the islands, and got it. 

“The result is that the death-rate in many dis- 
tricts has dropped from forty to twenty per cent., and 
amebie dysentery will soon cease to exist. 

‘Leprosy is another disease which is being eradi- 
cated. It is estimated that there were some 3500 
lepers at large in the Philippines at the beginning of 
the American occupation, and 700 new cases each year. 
Now there are 2500 lepers, and the number of new 
cases is not more than 300 yearly. This decrease has 
been brought about by our policy of isolation and 
segregation. The first thing which the United States 
government did for the stamping out of this disease 
was to purchase Culion Island, a fertile tract forty 
by twenty miles in extent, about 300 miles from 
Manila. They built a town with streets and put in a 
water system and a sewerage system. Culion Island 
now has a population of 1800 lepers, who elect their 
own mayor, their police, and make their own 
municipal ordinances. Those who desire are given 
farm implements and animals and are allowed to till 
the ground, the government purchasing the produce. 
We try to make the lepers’ lives as free as possible. 
Their families are permitted to visit them from time 
to time, but the sequestration of lepers is compulsory. 
You had better not bring up that question: it creates 
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much opposition, and we hope to eliminate the disease 
by isolation—the only possible remedy. Leprosy is 
undoubtedly communicable, and wherever a_ leper 
exists there is a centre of infection. 

“ Bubonie plague,” continued Dr. Heiser, “ has dis- 
appeared. We got rid of it finally in April, 1906. 
Beri-beri—a nervous ailment of unknown origin— 
barely exists. Cholera, which thrives particularly in 
the Philippines, has been greatly diminished. We 
have taught the people that cholera can be prevented 
by hygienic measures. A pamphlet on cholera is being 
taught in every school. As cholera germs can only 
enter through the mouth, all that is essential is to 
drink boiled water and to eat cooked food. If you 
were to stop any school child upon the streets of any 
large city in the Philippines and question him, he 
could repeat the regulations for the avoidance of 
cholera as well as his catechism. 

“The Roman Catholic Church has been a potent 
instrument of education, especially in the prevention 
of cholera. The native inhabitants are beginning to 
understand that this disease is not a symptom of 
divine anger, but the result of swallowing the little 
eurved Koch’s spirilli.” 

“ But,” I hazarded, “if there is one set of rules 
for the avoidance of cholera, and another with regard 
to plague, and another for beri-beri, they must pre- 
scribe a system of life similar to that of the Brahmins, 
or those who follow the Mosaic laws.” 

“There is nothing easier than to keep healthy in 
the tropics,’ said Dr. Heiser. ‘“ Almost identical 
rules can be laid down for the avoidance of all dis- 
eases. It is much simpler to keep. well there than in 
our latitudes, where we are in continual danger of 
pneumonia, scarlet fever, and other diseases which 
are practically non-existent in warmer countries. 

“In 1900 Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, of the. Public 
Health Marine Hospital Service, called attention to 
the prevalence of hook-worm disedse, an ailment 
caused by the presence of :an_ intestinal parasite, 
which enters the system primarily:through the feet, 
thence passing into the blood:and»theelymph channels. 
It is caused largely by the practice, of going bare- 
footed, although the parasite also exists in drinking- 
water. It lowers the vitality enormously, makitig the 
subject languorous and incapable of the smallest exer- 
tion, and, while not fatal in itself, so weakens the 
system that.the sufferer falls an*easy victim to the 
first malady that overtakes him. It was discovered 
that as high a proportion as seventy-five per cent. 
of the inmates of many institutions were suffering 
from hook-worm diseasé, and the death-rate in these 
places was often as high as 200 per thousand annu- 
ally. It has now been reduced to fifteen. The death- 
rate throughout the island has been reduced from 40 
to 30. 















































A STREET-CORNER WEATHER PROPHET 


ONE OF THE WEATHER BUREAU’S NEW PUBLIC SUB-STATIONS, 
RECENTLY ERECTED ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 


THE first weather sub-station ever erect- 
ed in the United States has been built 
and is in use in Washington, D. C., on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, opposite the Wash- 
ington Times Building. Twenty of these 
ornamental little structures, ten feet 
square by fifteen feet in height, are to 
be placed in the larger cities of the coun- 
try, and the Weather Bureau expects 
them to be of great service to the gen- 
eral public. 





Behind the glass sereens on the four 
sides of each of these stations are a ba- 
rometer, thermometer rain guage, hydrom- 
eter, maps, and bulletins which will indi- 
cate and forecast the atmospheric condi- 
tions to be expected during the day. The 
self-regulating instruments trace their rec- 
ords on cylinders which are turned elec- 
trically, and any rain which falls on the 
roof is accumulated in a reservoir and 
automatically measured and registered. 





The Gentler View 


For the Suppression of Mothers 
By Florida Pier 


THE problem plays, the turgid novels, 
the tea-tables, and one’s confidential wom- 
en acquaintances have exposed the last in- 
teresting thread which still clings to the 
marriage relation. The final word has 
been said on the once-absorbing subject, 
and just as the conversational world stood 
in danger of lacking a delicate, ticklish, 
intimate subject for their piercing ha- 
rangues, by some suddenly given turn of 
the wheel, it was seen that mothers and 
daughters had sprung into a new-made 
domestic lime-light and were acting out 
a strained little drama of their own. 
When the complication began no one quite 
knows, but tangles have now grown to a 
surprising state of intricacy, the thing 
takes on a semi-seriousness, and if the 
situation is frightening any one unduly 
let him remember that present-day wom- 
en are determined to break away from 
something; and if they do not happen to 
be supplied with husbands, or “ confining 
circumstances,’ or “intolerably unsym- 
pathetic surroundings,” then they, still 
determined to break, insist that their 
vnothers offer themselves up as_ things 
to be independent of. The wrench must 
come somewhere, and who is more wiiling 
to do what is wanted of her than a 
mother? Yet in spite of their good in- 
tention they make things very hard, for 
one of the great complications lies in the 
fact that mothers so persistently go on 
their mothering way. With daughters 
becoming almost anything from person- 
alities to advanced thinkers, it is awe- 
inspiring to see the calm, the blind, un- 
swerving perseverance with which mothers 
continue to inspect bureau-drawers, advise 
rubbers, and open up the, to them, delight- 
ful subject of buying a new unnecessary 
evening frock. This when the minds of 
modern daughters are filled with solid 
geometry and the latest quirk in political 
economy. 





Mothers are, perhaps, the most old- 
fashioned things in our civilization; men 
sometimes seem to cling with an unrea- 
soning fervor to the attributes of their 
forefathers, but mothers are prostrating 
in their continued and’ concerted resem- 
blance to themselves. They may, in their 
other relations, have achieved a praise- 
worthy up-to-dateness, but as mothers 
they are simply archaic. How the belief 
ever became general that daughters were 
flighty, impractical, and extravagant, 
while mothers held them firmly in check, 
it is difficult to imagine. Daughters may 
have been those things a very long time 
ago, and mothers may, in a general clutch- 
ing of all things old, have caught and 
kept these discarded characteristics for 
their own; but the present facts are that 
modern daughters, with some impatience 
and much superior wonder, restrain their 
mothers from buying hats (always for the 
daughters)’ which the family purse can- 
not afford, and with tears in their eyes the 
daughter says, “ Mother, I do not need a 
silk petticoat. Get me some typewriting- 
paper if you will, but I will not have a 
party cloak when I need a hot-water bag.” 
This remonstrance does not a whit of 
good, it only causes strained relations; 
and when the mother, after deep contriv- 
ing, slips out to the shops alone and has 


‘sent home the silk petticoat and the eve- 


ning cloak, the daughter’s cold anger is 
increased by such words as “ disrespectful, 
ungrateful girl.” Let no one laugh at 
such a happening. It is extremely seri- 
ous. The impossibility of educating a 
mother out of her giddy, scatter-brained 
feminity is not a matter to be treated 
lightly. 

A duck of a daughter floats on strange 
waters, and when she has remonstrated 
and scolded and coaxed and slandered in 
vain her nervous, willing, unable parent, 
she leaves her unhappy on the bank and 
sails away with an air that says, “I’m 
sure I don’t know why you can’t come; it’s 
very simple, its being done, and you must 
see that it’s not very nice for me to have 
you so lacking in accomplishments.” At 
which the mother merely flutters on the 
shore and calls, “ Don’t get your feathers 
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wet; you know it’s not becoming to you,” 
and hurriedly the duck of a daughter 
swims back to land so burdened with rage 


that she is in momentary danger of 
drowning. 


There are, strangely enough, mothers 
who are in this generation, while their 
puzzled offspring find themselves in the 
last generation. This type of mother is 
one of the most trying to deal with; she 
is so advanced that her children are 
crowded out of their rightful place well 
to the fore, and in a panic that they won’t 
exist at all squeeze into the retired niche, 
where their mother should have remained, 
a contented, cowed conservative. It is 
trying to have to drag a mother from far 
up in the rear, but it is obliteration to 
have a mother who is more of a radical 
than you had ever hoped to be, and it is 
the children of such parents who are 
quietly but with a deadly earnestness 
forming a society for the suppression of 
mothers. 

Some parents go so far as to en- 
courage individuality in their children, 
and what could any child do under such 
a kindly, expectant load. ‘hey are fin- 
ished from the first. Noticeable parents 
depress if they do not entirely swamp 
their family. A competent, intellectual 
mother is enough to reduce a daughter to 
a limp blankness. When a mother will 
insist upon being kind, sympathetic, or, 
above all, understanding, how can a daugh- 
ter lead any sort of life or be any degree 
of a person. ‘rhis is an ambitious age 
and, given half a chance, our young wom- 
en would do remarkable, appalling things; 
but they must, and without it they can 
do nothing, have either a dull mother, or 
an old-fashioned one, or a conservative 
one; the last is, perhaps, the more truly 
educational of the three. For with a 
mother of this kind one ean first suffer 
in a noble silence, then firmly get ideas 
of one’s own, after which the first joyous 
prickings of a budding personality are 
undeniably felt, and in time, if the mother 
holds out, one is an advanced young wom- 
an with views on everything. Many a case 
is known where a mother has asked a 
ruminating, dreaming daughter if she is 
chewing her food well, and the effect has 
been such as to drive her into a career 
that supported her for the rest of her 
days. The control that is necessary when, 
in the midst of a remark that may inter- 
est nations, a mother says, ‘‘ Learn repose, 
my dear.” Ah, what such moments do 
for one’s character! 

The dramatic value of being an orphan 
—not that one wishes to carry the thing 
too far—is astounding, and if parents were 
not so old and so thoroughly established 
a custom, they might merely, for the good 
of the children, be dispensed with alto- 
gether. It may be that an appeal to the 
parents themselves would be sufficient. 
Looking back over the heroines of the 
world’s favorite poems, novels, and plays, 
the parentless state of the ladies in ques- 
tion quite jumps out at one. Parents, if 
brought to realize this, at the same time 
wishing, as they do, all good to their 
children, would be thrown into a morass 
of indecision. Their duty would lie in 
immediate disintegration, yet with their 
habits strong upon them and their knowl- 
edge that as individuals they are very 
charming, they might find it hard to go. 

It will readily be seen that if they are 
cruel parents they are almost as good as 
no parents at all; they may, if handled 
properly, drive one from home; they are 
sure to completely misjudge one, or if 
they do neither of these things there are 
still a number of alternatives that are all 
more or less entertaining. If they are 
truly thoughtful for the romance of their 
children’s lives, they will disappear and 
leave a guardian in their place. A guar- 
dian with points in his favor. If a young 
woman is a ward, as well as an orphan, 
there are few opportunities for adventure 
closed to her. But it is best not to be 
grasping; be grateful for the possibilities 
of orphanship, and know when you are 
well off. If one must put up with.some- 
thing an uncle has the fewest comparative 
faults, and if the thing could be managed 
he ought to be a not quite honest uncle. 
Nothing is of more assistance to a young 
person, starting out in life armed with a 
dislike of the drab, than an aged relative 
who will consent to purloin the greater 
part of their patrimony, and threaten them 
with a dark family secret occasionally. It 
is a sad reflection that loving parents 
never do these little things, while indif- 
ferent outsiders manage such affairs with 
great tact. 

The outcome of the situation, the 
mother-and-daughter problem, as it is 
sometimes called, and which has here been 
only lightly touched upon, promises to be 
interesting. Present-day daughters as 
future mothers will find their path em- 
barrassingly thorny, and the present-day 
mothers are quite capable of lying low, 
and at the first’ intimation of atavism, on 
the part of their daughters, they will 
spring up, point a mocking finger, and, 
prancing with gratified laughter, shout, 
“What is Russian poetry to wet feet 
now ?” 















































The Duke in the Lime-light 


Tue Duke of the Abruzzi has been in 
the lime-light for many weeks, and the 


American press has taken the liberty of 
discussing his intimate affairs in regard 
to their social, private, and political as 
pect. His fortune has been estimated 
many times, but seldom have the exag- 
gerated statements agreed, and his pecu- 
niary resources were always a matter of 
conjecture. It is now definitely known 
that the Duke annually receives $20,000 
from the Italian treasury, in addition to 
an income of $50,000 which he inherits 
from his parents. 


PURE MILK FOR BABY. 


Sanrtary milk production was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
are largely based on his methods, but none are so 
thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system. 
For over fifty years the EacGLe Branp CONDENSED 
MILK has proved its claim as the best food for infants. .*, 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a 
bottle. o*%- 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. a5 cents per Jar. o*%s 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


One of the most attractive features of 
The Prudential’s New Monthly Income 
Policy is its low cost. For instance: The 
Prudential will issue a policy at age 30 
providing for your wife an income of $50 
every month for twenty years after your 
death, amounting in all to 312,000, for less 
than $14 a month now. This policy has 
many other favorable features. The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., 
will send rates and particulars if you ask 


them.—{Adv.] 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 





Sole Agents, New York 
Financia 
Bills of exchange bought 
Letters ee ee ae 


rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET 











Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pag¢s—1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the 
best of all that they know about 





—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits — Advertising —Position-Holding 
=—Collecti —c : 
= —Selling Plans 

Accounting —Man-Handling —Handling Customers 
—Cost-keeping = —Man-Training — Business Generalship 

ganizaiion —Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
FE me | —Short-cuts and and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 


—Manufacturing line and department ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and the 
last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your daily 
smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Willyou read the book tf we send tt free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon, 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my bus- 
iness or my salary. I should like to know them. So send on 
your 16-page free descriptive booklet, I'll read it. 223-1226 


Name. 








































































































THE UNION PACIFIC REPORT 


By Howard Schenck Mott 









WZACH year for several years past the 
LX financial community, especially 
ie portion of it classed as “ sta- 
Ge tistical experts,” has had presented 


Gare it one of the most interesting, 


most intricate, and most important 








collections of facts and _ figures. 
This collection is contained in the 
annual report of the Union Pacific 


tailroad Company. By reason of the magnitude of 
the company’s financial operations, this annual report 
easily takes first place among railroad annual reports. 
Even the operations of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company do not excite the same interest. In finan- 
cial circles, the Union Pacific occupies among railroad 
companies almost the same dominating position which 
among industrial concerns the United States Steel 
Corporation enjoys. 


The reason for this dominating position does not 
lie in the fact that the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany is the largest railroad in the country, for it is 
not. Its mileage directly owned places it among the 
larger systems “of the country, but there are several 
the mileage of which exceeds that of the Union 
Pacific. Neither does the reason lie in the size of its 
transportation operations, although these contribute 
no small element. It lies primarily in the fact that 


the Union Pacific Company is not only a transporta- 
tion company, but a financial and investment, or if 
one prefers so to call it, a speculative, enterprise of 
the first magnitude. The company is one of the 
largest “ holding companies ” of the securities of other 
corporations in the world. It is this faet which 
causes the financial community to scan eagerly, or to 
study laboriously, according to the interest of the indi- 
vidual, the pages of its annual report. 
The first account that the stockholder 
the annual report of any railroad nny is the 
income account. The Union Pacific for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1908, shows gross operating revenues 
of $74,422,776, against $74,656,152 for the preceding 
fiseal year. These figures show a remarkably small 
decrease, and give strong evidence that even the de- 
pression in business did not materially injure the 
traffic of the company. The “other income” of the 
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company shows an increase of $4,549, 560, the increase 
being derived partly from a full year’s interest on 
$20,000,000 of bonds of the San Pedro, Los Angeles, 


& Salt Lake Railroad Company, from an increase in 
the dividend from five per cent. per annum to six per 
cent. per annum on $90,000,000 Southern Pacific 
stock owned, and from the collection of a full year’s 
dividend on other investment stocks. The final figures 
of the income account show a surplus for the year, 
after the payment of ten per cent. dividends on Union 
Pacific common stock, of $12,188.75 

Were the income account the only account that need 


be examined, such a showing could not fail to be 
satisfactory to the most sanguine stockholder. But 


the other accounts will bear examination. The report 
states that the rail lines were operated for 53.99 per 
cent. of gross earnings as compared with 51.74 per 
cent. in 1907.- This is entirely correct; but trans- 
portation operations disclose the fact that “ conduct- 
ing transportation,” the expense account which ought 
to indicate the efficiency with which the road has been 


operated, shows an inerease of $2,434,099. This in- 
crease is explained in the report by the congestion of 
traflic in the latter part of 1907, and by an increase in 
the cost of fuel and labor. But “ maintenance of ways 
and structures” shows a decrease of $1,124,447, indi- 
cating that the company economized somewhat in the 
up-keep of the property. This, however, is a compara- 
tively small matter when it is consideréd that the road 
is well known to be in magnificent physical condition. 
The company has not complied with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s requirements in the matter 
of a depreciation charge, but it does not appear that 
any unwise economy has been attempted in the up-keep 
of equipment, because the report states that operating 
expenses have been charged with the value of equip- 
ment condemned, destroyed, ete., during the year. 
The most interesting features of the report are found 
elsewhere. The “ profit and loss account” shows a 
charge of $10,979,721 of discounts and commissions on 
a — of $97,058,567 of new securities issued during 
the year. This total of discounts and commissions is 
very ‘only offset by credits. to “ profit and loss” of a 
total of $9,452,961. These credit offsets were derived 
from the extinguishment of reserve funds for main- 


“ 


tenance and renewals and for betterments, additions, 
and new equipment, which had been established in 


former years, and whieh the report states had been 
rendered unavailable for these purposes, because of 
Interstate Commerce Commission rulings. But sup- 
pose the Interstate Commerce Commission rulings had 
not rendered these reserve funds unavailable and thus 
afforded an opportunity to credit them to “ profit and 
loss.” Would not the surplus of $12,188,751, shown 
in the year’s “ income account,” have been reduced by 
the amount of such reserve funds, namely, $9,452,961? 
Apparently there would then have been a surplus, 
above the ten per cent. dividends on Union Pacific 
common stock, of only $2,735,790. 

This method of analyzing the company’s operations 
serves the useful purpose of directing attention to one 
or two salient facts in connection with the affairs of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company. One of these 
is that of the $97,058,567 inerease in the company’s 
indebtedness during the year only $12,542,757 was 
used for capital expenditures, the paasinaee ap- 
parently having been used to pay balances due against 
the purchases of securities in other companies. The 
Union Pacific Company, therefore, appears to have 
gone heavily into debt to make some of its invest- 
ments. Under the cireumstances one would expect to 
find that at least its floating obligations had “been 
completely funded. But the balance sheet shows a 
total of outstanding loans and bills payable of $41,- 


189,645. It is true that on the other side of the 
balance sheet one diseovers a total of $45,376,389 of 
advances to the Southern Pacifie Company. It is also 


true that the Union Pacifie Railroad Company does 
not yet appear to have confined its financial operations 
to the conduct of the transportation business, but is 
doing also a general banking and investment business. 

It is such facts and figures as these that recall the 
Interstate Cormmerce Commission’s investigation of 
the company early last year. In that investigation 
it was shown that the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany had invested in the neighborhood of $120,000,000 
in the securities of other railroad companies, for what 


Tf, as Mr. Harri- 
man claimed at that time, the company wanted to use 


good reason still remains a mystery. 


surplus funds so as to yield income, the company’s 
borrowings of the past year and its still unfunded 
obligations make it appear that the $120,000,000 in- 
vested two years ago might well have been reserved 
for the capital needs of the company which have since 
materialized.. Considering the interest that must 
be paid on the new borrowings, and on the unfunded 
debt, and also the discounts and commissions on the 
new securities, the company certainly does not seem 
to have gained much in revenues by investing a huge 
sum of money on which it receives income, and then 
turning around and borrowing a larger sum on which 
it pays interest. 

This matter has other aspects that are interesting. 
One of them lies in the fact that the interest charges 
on the new borrowings and on the unfunded debt have 
been met out of current net earnings, the company 
being very fortunate in that the road runs through a 
territory that yields a growing traffic. Another aspect 
lies in the fact that the company enjoys the possession 
of énormous unpledged assets, the free investment 
stocks owned alone having a total par value of $131,- 
801,700, and a market value considerably higher. Pre- 
sumably. these securities could be used to help the 
company to raise all of the additional capital it could 
possibly need should occasion demand. In one sense 
these securities represent something similar to a 
merchants’ reserve fund invested in marketable bonds 
against a time of need. One of the chief objections 
to the operation lies in the fact that the investment 
vas made in stocks, which are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions in market prices. The company’s investment in 
Northern Pacifie stock in 1901 turned out to be very 


profitable. It may be that the investments of two 
years ago will ultimately turn out also to be very 
profitable. If they do, Mr. Harriman will again be 


justified; for nothing succeeds like success. 
Meantime it is unquestionably true, from a stock- 
market point of view, that these extraordinary finan- 
cial operations of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany puzzle and mystify the average investor, and to 
that extent prevent Union Pacifie common stock from 
advancing to a price which, on the company’s showings 
of earnings and assets, might seem, in an easy money 
market, to be warranted. The stock of the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey, for example, enjoys 
a first-class investment market based upon its present 
dividend return and large earnings which lead to ex- 
pectations of a higher dividend in the future. But 
such considerations alone, obviously, are not the only 
ones that are operative in the market for Union 
-acifie stock. The chief friends of Union Pacific are 
those who realize that the company is a tremendous 
money-maker; that its assets are enormous, and that, 
whatever may or may not be Mr. Harriman’s short- 
comings, he is one of the ablest railroad men this 
country has ever produced, and a man who has prob- 
ably not vet reached the summit of his material 
achievements. These friends of Union Pacifie are con- 
tent to abide the verdict of time. It is necessary, 
however, before the stock shall enter the class of gilt- 


edged investment stocks, that Mr. Harriman should 
cultivate investment opinion by taking the public 


more fully into his confidence. 
































Mayor McClellan throwing the lever which started the last wire 


The decorated travelling sheave which carried the final strand 


Stretching the Last Wire of the Manhattan Bridge 


Tie last of the 37,888 wires which go to make up 
the cables of the new Manhattan suspension 
bridge across the East River, which will connect 
Brooklyn with the island of Manhattan, and _ relieve 
the congestion in the traffic over the old Brooklyn 
Bridge, was stretched on December 10, exactly four 
months since this tedious work was undertaken. It 
was McClellan’s hand that pulled the lever 


Mayor 


which started the travelling sheave, decorated in bunt- 
ing for this special occasion, on its final trip from the 
Brooklyn cable anchorage across the river to the Man- 
hattan side. While the sheave was making its way 
over the 3230 feet of space between the towers, the 


river craft recognized the significance of the bit of 
silk fluttering in the breeze, and their whistles 


shrieked a salute, 


The next thing to be done on the bridge will be to 
crush the four big twenty-one-and-a-half-inch cables 
into a compact mass, after which the steel suspenders 
may be hung. According to the contract, the super- 
structure must be completed within another year, but 
the work has progressed so satisfactorily ‘that the 
builders believe it will be possible to finish a month 
or more earlier than that. 
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AN ARTISTIC EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN. COUNTRY-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE AT DEAL, N. J. 





PROSPERITY OF THE 
ERIE ROAD 


“During the year 152 industrial establish- 
ments were located on the line of road, 97 
of which have direct side-track connections. 
In addition, 28 industries were located 
where they are reached by paying switch- 
ing charges to other companies. Side 
tracks have been constructed to 9 indus- 
tries not heretofore reached, and _ side 
tracks extended at 25 industries, previously 
located, to take care of increased business.” 
—From the Erie Railroad’s Annual Report 
for 1908. 

The Wall Street Summary, commenting 
on the above showing, says: “‘We are fre- 
quently informed of the services to com- 
merce and industry rendered by our trans- 
portation systems, and in concrete illus- 
trations like that contained in the excerpt 
quoted we find indubitable evidence that 
the railroad is the pioneer of industry and 
the chief artery of commerce. Whither 
the railroad, thither trade, industry, de- 
velopment—civilization. The word last 
mentioned sums up the ultimate goal of 
all effort, and the railroad does much to 
improve our general lot. 

“In the paragraph quoted some men 
may see the moneyed returns, the indus- 
trial and commercial gains from the 
statistics contained in it; but these are not 
all. When industrial establishments like 
those mentioned rise on the line of a rail- 
road, homes quickly follow. In the homes 
are contented and peaceful men and 
women, and bright and smiling children. 
Churches, schools, and stores spring up in 
response to the demand of the new settle- 
ment, and Christianity, culture, and com- 
merce find new lodgment. This is typical 
of many railroads, and true of all of them. 
Directly they feed, clothe, and house their 
immediate employees; indirectly they es- 
tablish hamlets, towns, and cities, and pay 
the ministers, the doctors, the teachers, 
the merchants, and—the taxes, thereby 
assuring the expenses of the community’s 
government. What other force does, or 
could do, so much? 

“We congratulate the Erie on this ex- 
traordinary record—a new business es- 
tablishment located every second day; and 
we are pleased to direct the attention of 
our readers to the same. At a time when 
the carrier is striving to shake off the 
burdens of commercial depression and 
legislative repression, the promulgation of 
such tidings is imperatively demanded, and 
cannot fail to teach the public how in- 
dispensably necessary to its welfare, con- 
tentment, and prosperity is the railroad.” 





For A Happy 
New Year 


DRINK 





The foundation of 
Health and Happixess 





The Unemployed in Great 
Britain 


THE management committee of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Trade-Unions in Great 
Britain has issued a manifesto in which 
all trade-unions are advised to instruct 
their members to refuse to work overtime. 
The manifesto says: 

“ Board of trade statistics, trade-union 
returns, and processions of the workless 
alike testify to the fact of unemployment 
and to the grave nature of the situation. 
Engineering trade-unions, with a member- 
ship of 153,363, report an unemployed 
percentage of 12, while shipbuilding 
unions, with a membership of 60,631, 
have 25.2 per cent. of their members out 
of work. Other trades show equally de- 
plorable returns, which suggest that the 
average percentage of totally or partially 
unemployed among skilled workers is lit- 
tle short of 10 per cent.” 

It is asserted by the management com- 
mittee that over 7,000,000 human beings 
in Great Britain are enduring hardship 
and want through unemployment, and this 
estimate is based on the following calcu- 
lation: . 

“There are 5,000,000 skilled workers in 
Great Britain, of whom 10 per cent. are 
totally or partially unemployed. For 
every skilled workman out of employment 
two unskilled men are workless. Every 
worker represents a family of five. Skilled 
workers unemployed, 500,000; unskilled, 
1,000,000; their families, 6,000,000; total, 
7,500,000. 

“In the hope of mitigating the evils of 
these depressions we recommend that all 
publie bodies supervise their own direct 
and indirect employment ;.that they stipu- 
late in their contracts for the total aboli- 
tion of overtime, and distribute their work 
so as to meet the periods of depression and 
the worst conditions of unemployment. 
We also advise trade-unions.to issue ex- 
ecutive instructions to their members to 
refuse to work overtime. We urge the im- 
mediate employment of surplus labor by 
the reclamation of waste lands, the pro- 
vision of additional recreation - grounds, 
the protection of foreshores and_river- 
sides from the. encroachment of sea 
or stream, the development of harbor 
facilities, afforestation, the acquirement 
of land, and the _ building or re- 
building of houses for the workers on 
improved sanitary principles; the encour- 
agement of municipal and co - operative 
farms, the systematic co-ordination of 
municipal and governmental regulations 
and machinery for unemployment, the ac- 
quisition by the state of the canal and 
railway systems throughout the United 
Kingdom, and the full development of the 
small-holdings act, with the state as pro- 
prietor.” 

It is also recommended that a national 
department of labor be established, pre- 
sided over by a Minister with a seat in 
the cabinet, charged with the direction of 
that labor which has’ not been absorbed 
in the ordinary course, and that a perma- 
nent unemployed board be set up. 





The Berlin Literary 
Convention 
By R. Holt-Lomax 


Tue Berlin Literary Congress, which 
opened on October 14, has for its object the 
revision of the Berne Convention of 1886 
—already revised in 1896—to which 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
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Haiti, Switzerland, Monaco, and Tunis 
gave their adherence, while Japan joined 
later. As then agreed upon, authors own- 
ing copyright in any of these countries 
enjoy the same rights in the other coun- 
tries of the convention, whether their books 
are published there or not. In Russia, 
the United States, Portugal, and nearly 
the whole of Latin America, which de- 
cided not to come into the convention, the 
works of alien authors may be translated 
and reproduced without payment of any 
author’s rights. : 

Frequent attempts on the part of French 
diplomats and writers to induce Russia 
to subscribe to the convention have proved 
fruitless. The reason is obvious. Rus- 
sian literary production is but a century 
old. It falls short of the demand for 
general literature, and need is felt in con- 
sequence of foreign literary and scientific 
works, for which Russian editors, having 
no authors’ dues to pay, find a profitable 
market. 

The main object of the Berlin Congress 
is the unification of authors’ rights in 
all countries under the Berne agreement. 
At present the duration of copyright and 
the rights regarding republication vary. 
In France the copyright continues dur- 
ing a period of 50 years after the author's 
death; in Germany, 30 years; in England, 
18 years. In Italy it holds good for the 
space of the author’s lifetime, provided 
that that period does not exceed the term 
of 40 years from the date of publication. 
To this first period there succeeds a sec- 
ond, also of 40 years, during which the 
reproduction of a book may be effected 
without consent of its proprietor, but 
subject to a rebate in his favor of 50 
per cent. on the full price of each copy. 
In dramatic and musical works the copy- 
right is for 80 years, counting from the 
date of the fir:t representation. It fol- 
lows, since French copyright covers the 
longest term of years, that it is to the 
interest of writers to adopt it. 

Now that the interchange of literary 
publications between America and Europe 
has become practically equivalent, it 
should be possible to make arrangements 
whereby this country might be brought 
into the circle of the Berne Convention. 





An American Invasion that will 
Displease British Criminals 


An American criminal is less liable to 
escape from a policeman to whom he is 
handcuffed than would be the British of- 
fender placed in a similar situation. This 
statement seems absurd, but authority for 
it lies in the fact that the manacles used 
by the police in the United States are 
far superior to those manufactured across 
the water. The latter are lighter in 
weight and cheaper than the others, but 
are not nearly so reliable or ingeniously 
constructed. The handcuffs of English 
make generally have protruding parts 
which transform the manacles into an ef- 
fective weapon, should the prisoner turn 
upon the officer, and might easily cost an 
eye or inflict a severe injury. In addi- 
tion to such a danger, these handcuffs 
may often be opened and slipped by a 
sharp blow, or their lock may be picked 
by an ordinary. key. Experiments con- 
ducted by English police show that pro- 
fessional “handeuff kings” are seldom 
able to liberate themselves from improved 
American handcuffs, and it is probable 
that manacles of this type will shortly 
be in use throughout Great Britain. 



















NECTAR NECTAR 
OF OF 
THE 
GODS 





Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


FOR CENTURIES THE 
GRAND FINALE TO THE 
WORLD'S BEST DINNERS 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 9 
Sole Agents for United States. { 











Is ABottled Delight 


A mixed-by-guesswork cocktail 
can never be as good as you 
expect. A CLUB COCKTAIL is 
always a good cocktail because it is 
measure mixed, an exquisite blend 
of rare old liquors, aged in wood. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are the 

only perfect cocktails, 


Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whiskey 
base), ave universal favorites, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


New York London 


Hartford 


























































































Correspondence 


MARYLAND'S TRICK BALLOT 
BALTIMORE, Mp., November 6, 1908. 
Tox the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

“Sir,—In speaking about the remarkably accurate 
forecast of the result of the election you made in 1904, 
you say, “The solitary Maryland vote was won by a 
technicality.” This is a serious inaccuracy. The fact 
was that the seven Democratic electoral votes were 
won by a technicality. The one Republican elector 
was the only one who really was elected. As exactly 
the same condition seems certain this year, it is im- 
portant to have the matter straight. 

On the Maryland ballot the names of the various 
candidates are printed with a square for the mark, 
Each set of names is. followed by the list of candidates 
for electors nominated by the respective parties, each 
name accompanied by a square where a mark may be 
placed. The Attorney-General of the State has ruled 
that the full ticket may be voted by placing a mark 
in the square opposite the names of the Presidential 
candidates of any party, or by putting marks in 
squares opposite the names of any eight electors. 
But there are evidently several thousand voters who 
want to vote a full ticket who cannot understand this. 
Four years ago Mr. Bonaparte was at the head of 
the list of Republican electors, and a large number of 
voters put a mark opposite the names of the Repub- 
lican candidates for President and Vice-President, and, 
to make assurance doubly sure, they also put a mark 
opposite Mr. Bonaparte’s name. Others put a mark 
opposite Mr. Bonaparte’s name, but none opposite 
the candidates. No one supposes for a moment that 
these were personal admirers of Mr. Bonaparte, for 
the office of elector is the one elective one where per- 
sonality counts for nothing. It is perfectly plain that 
the voters of Maryland voted the Republican ticket 
by a majority of 36. The same mistakes were made 
by Democrats in voting their ticket, but in a smaller 
degree. The wish or purpose of the voters that year 
was Republican, but there were yseven electoral votes 
for Judge Parker by a technicality. 

Apparently the same thing has happened this year 
for exactly the same reasons. Mr. Robinson, the first 
on the list of Republican candidates for elector, has 
a majority of about 200, but it seems that Mr. Bryan 
will receive seven electoral votes against the expressed 
will of the majority, 

The really serious part of the matter is this: Sup- 
pose Judge Parker or Mr. Bryan had_ received an 
exact majority of the electoral college, including the 
seven votes from Maryland? What would be the stand- 
ing of this election before Congress? 

I am sir, 
CarroLL E. HARDING. 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY, AND ARGENTINA 
October 2, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr—tIn the Weekty of August 29th, second page 
of * Comment,” you make statements concerning Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Argentina which are not altogether 
correct, and which, appearing editorially in a jour- 
nal so widely read, will, doubtless, be accepted by 
many of your readers as authoritative. I do not ask 
that such corrections as I will offer in this letter be 
accepted without investigation, but I believe them to 
be as near the truth as the average layman can get 
when political matters are involved, and I think that 
the subject is one so greatly affecting the United 
States and its future, economically, that we should 
get as near the truth as possible. 

You write: “ Brazil and Argentina are arming, 
it is whispered, against the day when they shall fall 
to warring over the acquisition of Uruguay—for 
both Argentina and her big neighbor to the northward 
have desired Uruguay for nigh on a century.” 

There is always a possibility of a war between the 
two countries, and it is also possible that such a war 
might be fought “over the acquisition of Uruguay,” 
but not, if we are to believe the evidence before us 
here, in the sense you imply. It is conceivable that 
Brazil might foree Argentina to take up arms in de- 
fence of the integrity of Uruguay, for she is pledged 
to maintain that integrity; but the war will not be 
fought by Argentina with the object of annexing 
Uruguay: for she does not want that country. Uru- 
guay is of infinitely greater value to Argentina as 
a sovereign state than she could possibly be imagined 
to be if she were a part of the Argentine Republic. 
Were Brazil to absorb Uruguay, there would be con- 
stant wars between Brazil and Argentina over the 
jurisdiction of the river Plate, and peace can only be 
maintained by keeping the shores of the river in the 
hands of the present owners. 

Writing of Uruguay, your second paragraph begins: 
“A glance at the map reveals her as being not only 
a very small country, but also geographically a part 
of Brazil. If she were ineorporated into the Bra- 
zilian province of Matto Grosso, Portuguese dominion 
would be extended to the broad outlet of the Parana 
and Uruguay rivers, whose sources are both in the 
Brazilian mountains.” 

Perhaps you do not attach any weight to the last 
eight words quoted, but they might be intended to 
have a significance when connected with your state- 
ment that Uruguay is “ geographically a part of 
razil.” We might erase them, however, by stating 
that Oregon is geographically a part of Canada be- 
cause the Columbia River has its source in Canada. 
I am not prepared to admit that Uruguay is “ geo- 
graphically a part of Brazil,’ and, certainly, which 
is of far more importance than a doubtful geographical 
connection, it eannot be admitted that economically 
it is any part of Brazii, Maybe your look at the map 
Was a glancing one, for how you could arrange to 
attach Uruguay to the Brazilian province of Matto 
Grosso [T fail to see, unless you first eliminated the 
three Brazilian states of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catarina, and Parana. You might as well speak of 
attaching New Jersey to Illinois. 

Perhaps, some day or other, away down the cen- 


turiesy when Brazil and Argentina will count their 
populations by the hundreds of millions, a Uru- 
guayan question may come up; but there should be 
no such question now. Uruguay is not the “* very small 
country ” your map showed you. The States of New 
York and New Jersey could be placed in the centre, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut used to wall them in. 
and then there would be room for Rhode Island and 
a few miles to spare for trimming the borders. A 
delightful climate, a fruitful soil; and, with my hum- 
ble apologies to the Brazilians and the Argentinos, 
a people just a little better, perhaps, than their neigh- 
bors. A country which pays its debts, maintains a 
gold standard, and is content to. have only family 
quarrels. Give it a chance; let it work out its own 
destiny, and do not be so ready to parcel it out among 
the neighbors. 

Brazil is a tremendously rich country; we do not 
know how rich; the Brazilians themselves do not know 
how rich; the undeveloped territory within her present 
borders will take very many years to exploit. She 
has a long coast-line with magnificent harbors, quite 
all that she needs for all time. to come to maintain 
her intercourse with the rest of the world. She does 
not need Montevideo, and if she got that port, it would 
cost her in blood and treasure a price which she 
should shudder to think of. 

Argentina is also a very rich country; rich in an- 
other way from Brazil. Her future wealth is to come 
from the food the world will demand of her. She 
does not want Uruguay; she does not intend to try to 
take Uruguay; but she may be forced to protect that 
country from aggression. 

Why should Argentina and Brazil quarrel? They 
are not-rivals in the sense that other nations are. 
They do not produce alike; their exports may be 


“displayed side by side in the market without rivalry 


and without competition. They each have all the ter- 
ritory they require, and more than enough for the 
present population or for the population a hundred 
years hence. Let them sign their treaty of arbitra- 
tion; then retire the three or four quarrelsome_pol- 
iticians who are airing, for personal reasons, their 
opinions of the press—opinions which the mass of the 
people do not share with them; let Brazil appoint a 
body of representative and patriotic citizens and send 
them to the Pan-American Congress in’ Buenos Ayres 
in 1910 and there take the opportunity, while con- 
gratulating Argentina on her hundred years of in- 
dependence, to swear a lasting friendship between peo- 
ples who have no reason to be other than friends. 
I am, sir, 
Francis B. PURDIE. 


RAILROAD RATES AND GOLD DEPRECIATION 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your financial article by Howard Schenck 
Mott in your issue of Oetober 10 appears to me to 
be of much more importance than the space and po- 
sition you were able to give it. 

It seems to me to strike the key-note of the present 
situation; also that until a general acceptance of its 
truth makes raising of transportation rates general 
there can be no return to prosperity nor further ad- 
vance after such return. 

It is my intention to call the matter to the atten- 
tion of our local board of trade, if they are not too 
afflicted with brain-set, have a semi-public discussion, 
pass a resolution or so, and try to get the public mind 
in the area of local influence thinking along the right 
lines. 

From your wider experience tell me, please— 

Is enough of the same sort of thing being done else- 
where or in any other manner to make the sporadic 
local effort worth while? 

Is the ultimate depreciation of mortgage securities 
so obvious or alarming as to deadlock the effort to 
attain tlh » more immediate advantages? 

Is the sormation of public opinion so influenced by 
the older men of affairs—whose minds are physically 


‘unable to grasp and endorse an idea apparently. so 


revolutionary—as to make the effort similar to that 
of “ The fool who tried to hustle the East”? 

Had I better continue to mind my own business and 
let my share and interest in the general welfare go to 
the devil? I am, sir, 

FreDERIC WM. UNGER. 


MR. BROOKS AND AMERICAN POLITICS 
Monrctair, N.J., October, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In a late issue of Harper’s WEEKLY, Mr. Syd- 
ney Brooks makes a sharp attack on American politics 
and the Constitution, and makes the statement that 
the platforms of the two main political parties don’t 
really stand for anything at any time. Many of his 
statements are only half-truths, and some of them in- 
correct. 

It seems to me you should not allow his statements 
to go unchallenged, Any one who has read the his- 
tory of party polities in this country must realize that 
the Presidential elections are not always, as Mr, 
Bb. claims, a mere “national melodrama” under- 
taken without any purpose of carrying out the various 
planks in the party platforms. A good American 
writer on political subjects, I think, could show the 
weak points in many of Mr. B.’s comments on 
American Presidential campaigns and the Constitution. 

Some of his statements, of course, apply to the 
present campaign, but Mr. B. seems to be ignorant 
of the fact that real live issues have been fought over 
and carried out by the party winning the Presidential 
election. Tariff reform and many other reforms will 
eventually be carried out by a Democratic President 
backed by a majority of his own party in the Senate 
and House of Representatives, or the Republicans, 
through gaining elections by reduced majorities, may 
be forced to carry out certain planks in their plat- 
forms that are now placed there merely to catch Demo- 
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cratic votes—and yet Mr. B. insists the party plat- 
forms are meaningless, and the Presidential elections 
an unnecessary infliction upon the whole country. No 
man knows better than yourself how misleading are 
Mr. Brooks’s statements about American ~ politics, 
when the history of party politics in this country is 
brought to mind, 

Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bryce, and other prominent Eng- 
lishmen have certainly gained a deeper insight into 
American polities than has Mr. Brooks, who rather 
in his own country poses as an authority on the sub- 
ject. An answer from an American standpoint should 
certainly be made to some of Mr. B.’s statements. 


I an, sir, 
Ww, Fo: *. 


THE PRODUCTION. OF GOLD 
Aros, CaL., October 14, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. W. C. Brown, in your issue of the 10th 
instant, says that the “improvements in mining 
methods and metallurgical processes constantly reduce 
the cost of producing gold.” There is a mistake in 
that which a few lines will make clear. All the in- 
dustries are constantly improving their methods, and 
railroads also are becoming more efficient for the same 
reason, but are prices for products or services rendered 
any lower than before the new processes were in- 
stalled? If not, why should this mining for gold be 
an exception to the general rule? It is not, of course. 
The cost of all material used in mines and the living 
expenses of the working-people are greater to-day than 
ever, and the cost, therefore, of gold production instead 
of being less must be more. There is no possibility of 
upsetting this conclusion. Higher prices for material 
have absorbed all that was gained by better methods 
and processes. 

All writers, without an exception so far as I know, 
fall into the same error when dealing with this metal. 
Gold is a unique product and is impossible of definition 
by the principles with which we solve other economical 
and industrial problems. Its value is a fixed quantity, 
and in spite of its being styled one of the royal metals, 
mining for it is the most helpless of all the industries. 
As an instance of this, when sixteen-dollar lumber goes 
up and up and up to double and treble that amount, 
the miner’s sixteen-dollar gold cannot follow it. 

As it is with lumber, so it is with every purchasable 
thing, All can be made to bring a better price with 
this one solitary exception of this alleged sovereign of 
the mineral world. 

This being unable to increase the price of his output 
undoubtedly had much to do in that bitter strife of the 
mine-owner in Colorado when he said he would not 
accede to the demands of his employees. The manu- 
facturer and others can and do make profit out of both 
labor and consumer. But the gold-miner has no such 
advantage. He has no consumer in the sense in which 
the word is here used, from whom he is to get the 
increase in the cost of what he produces. There is no 
evading, no getting around, no shifting on to others 
the just or unjust charges assessed him by those fur- 
nishing him his supplies; there is no striking back; 
he ean only strike at labor, The one and only thing 
left for him to do when he finds himself going to the 
wall is to cut wages. 

One effect of these ascending prices on this mining 
industry will be to restrict future working to only the 
richest of deposits, making vast bodies of medium- 
grade ore as worthless as their granite-enclosing walls. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM GREENWOOD. 


How about gold production in South Africa? Would 
our correspondent say that that had not been cheap- 
ened ?—EpItor. 


CATHOLIC AND TEMPERANCE REFORMS 
Lake Cuar.es, La., September 22, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—As a Catholic who favors local option and 
State prohibition where practical, I must protest 
against the effort of Mr. Parker, in his letter of 
August 29, to give all eredit to the Methodist and 
Baptist for the great progress being made in closing 
the saloons of our Republic. Cardinal Gibbons and 
other leading Catholic churehmen have deprecated the 
fact that members of the Roman Catholic Church are 
engaged in the liquor traffic. 

But the churchmen are not entitled to all eredit for 
arousing the public conscience against the liquor 
traffic. The famous arraignment of “ Rum,” made by 
Ingersoll, when he said, “ | am aware there is a preju- 
dice against any man engaged in the liquor business. 
I believe from the time it issues from the coil and 
poisonous worm in the distillery, until it empties into 
the hell of death, dishonor, and crime, that alcohol is 
demoralizing to everybody that touches it,” is often 
referred to by speakers in prohibition campaigns and 
has aided much in educating the public in the liquor 
question. 

I would feel humiliated as a Catholie if I did -not 
know that her leading churchmen have done much in 
the fight against the liquor traffic, 

; I am, sir, 

A CATHOLIC. 


LIKED “* THE PROFESSOR ” 
Baytor University, 
Waco, Texas, October 7, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I was so much pleased with Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son’s article, ‘“‘ The: Professor,” in current HArpgr, that 
I read it to the Faculty and eight hundred students of 
Baylor University assembled in chapel. , 

Of course, it did not fit (?) any of our Faculty or 
students, but they all roared with laughter as they 
thought of other schools. 

{ am, sir, 
S. P. Brooks. 
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Photography a Hobby of 
Royalty 


Tue Queen of England is greatly in- 
terested in amateur photography and 
this royal personage possesses no less than 
five cameras which she uses with great 
skill. It was as the Princess of Wales, 
sixteen years ago, that her Majesty took 
her first snapshot and she is still enthu- 
siastic over the pastime. Although com- 
pletely understanding the art of devel- 
oping films and plates, the-Queen seldom 
attends personally to these details. There 
_is, however, a splendidly equipped dark 
room on the new royal yacht, the Victoria 
and Albert, which is ready for instant 
use whenever it may be desired. 

On all trips and excursions Queen Alex- 
andra carries a camera, and countless 
views are thus secured. It is said that 
during a six weeks’ cruise on the Medi- 
terranean 1400 photographs were taken, 
and, judging from this, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the Queen’s albums 
contain 10,000 pictures all by her own 
cameras. These photographs include roy- 
alty and other important personages, fes- 
tivals, celebrations, and places from all 
parts of Europe, and a description, with 
the date when taken, is written under 
each, In this cellection are some humorous 
snapshots of King Edward, One of the 
most amazing shows his Majesty running 
across the Jawn to greet a friend. A 
number of these personal photographs 

. have been reproduced on @ China tea-serv- 
ice which the Queen uses when enter- 
taining intimate friends. One of the cups 
is decorated with the above - mentioned 
snapshot of King Edward, and there is 
a jest at Windsor that his Majesty is 
never permitted to use this cup for fear 
“he might accidentally drop it.” 





How the Spectator “ Helps” 


Ar exciting moments in athletic contests 
the enthusiastic onlooker frequently finds 
himself making involutary motions to as- 
sist the performer to a supreme effort. 
These amusing contortions are often 
caught by the camera, and the strained ex- 
pression on the face of the man in the 
stand is often a duplicate of the twisted 
features of the sprinter on the cinder 
path. The involuntary effort to aid a player 
can generally be seen at a footvall game. 
Especially is this true when the score is 
close and “our” team has the ball near 
the enemy’s goal, with two yards to gain 
on the third down. You lean forward 
entirely oblivious of your immediate sur- 
roundings, conscious only of the players 
on the field, and with every muscle set 
and quivering with excitement, The ball 
is snapped back, the line plunges forward, 
the backs plough through in a wedge, and 
the distance is gained! With a sigh of 
relief you grin foolishly at your neighbor 
as he smilingly inquires why you have 
been trying to push him off his seat, 





Low Water in Mammoth Cave 


THE remarkable drought which has pre- 
vailed over a large area of our country 
during the late summer and fall has been 
felt severely in Kentucky. For ninety 
days the central portion of that State was 
without the slightest trace of rainfall and 
the protracted dry spell even affected 
the underground river in Mammoth Cave, 
for at places in Echo River where there 
has always been ten or fifteen feet of 
water the channel became perfectly dry. 
Generally the surface of the water and 
the roof of the cavern are so near to 
each other that the stream can be navi- 
gated for only a short distance, but now 
the skiffs can travel for miles, and many 
beautiful new inlets and grottos have 
heen discovered, This subterranean riy- 
er, as its name implies, has always been 
famous for its marvellous echoes, but the 
low stage of water has greatly intensified 
their volume until the distinctness is 
truly uneanny. 





What Did the King Have 
in the Bag? 


Ir the numerous stories told concern- 
ing the King of Italy are authentic, that 
sovereign’s face is unfamiliar to the ma- 
jority of his subjects. While motoring 
to Lucca several weeks ago, the automo- 
bile carrying the King and Queen Elena 
drew away from the machine which bore 
the royal suite and was halted at the city’s 
gate by one of the rds, who wished 
to know whether they were bringing in 
any contraband goods. The man caught 
a pare of three small bags in the aute 
and asked to have their contents display- 
ed, although the King denied having any- 
thing taxable. While his Majesty was 
explaining that his wife’s maid had the 
keys to the satchels, the chauffeur, from 
behind the backs of the royal pair, was 
violently signalling to the baffled inspect- 
or. Finally losing patience, the official 


earth had u satellite or moon. 





HARPER’S 
turned to the frightened chauffeur and 


“Speak, speak! What are you making 
faces about? It will not prevent me from 
doing my duty! That valise must be 
opened before you leave!” 

* Quite right,” said the King, “ but—” 
when the chauffeur, unable to contain 
himself any longer, sputtered: 

** Fool! can’t you see it is the King?” 

Of course the astonished guard was pro- 
fuse in his apologies, but the’ King and 
Queen made light of it and proceeded on 
their way laughing heartily over the in- 
cident. As the car passed on the Queen 
was heard to say to the King: “ But, 
Victor, if you had opened that bag they 
might really have seized that—” but the 
roar of the machine drowned the rest. 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 13.) 


The books taken home by the children 
are read by many fathers and mothers, 
and are of inestimable value in teaching 
foreign-born citizens not only the lan- 
guage, but our ideals and ideas as well. 

-“T read in the evenings and on rainy 
days. Sometimes I read to my sisters and 
they read to me, My father likes the 
booke I bring from the library,” reports 
one boy, — 

“While mamma is busy sewing or a, 
work I read to her, which she énjoys, and 
while I am sick she reads to me, so one 
good turn deserves another. Mamma likes 
the Girl of ’76 as well as I do.” 

A teacher reports that one little girl 
had to have Coftin’s Boys of ’76 renewed 
four times, because when she took it home 
her father found it and read it. ‘Phen 
Uncle George came in one evening and 
picked it up. He read it and took it home 
to the grandfather, a Civil.War veteran, 
and between them all she hadn’t had a 
chance to even look at the pictures. 

Many popular writers for boys who 
have entertained us in the past no longer 
find places on the shelves of any reputable 
library. ‘The popularity of their books 
depends usually upon the lively style in 
which they are written and the remark- 
able adventures they set forth. The 
books are not immoral, but they are poorly 
written, their heroes are too often of the 
“cheap and smart” variety, and their 
ideals are not always the best. There is 
a great variety of material at present 
just as interesting and of a much higher 
tone that should replace this cheap litera- 
ture. As unwholesome as this sort of litera- 
ture may be for boys, stories of the Elsie 
Dinsmore variety are beyond question 
every bit as injurious for girls. Elsie, 
who begins in infancy to reform her 
father, is carried down through any num- 
ber of books until she retires from the 
scene as a grandmother. The whole series 
presents false ideas of life to girls, and 
yet they are widely read and given as 
presents by ‘hosts of well-meaning aunts 
and mothers, ° 

It is interesting 40 compare -the favorite 
books chosen by the children of to-day 
with a test of a like kind made many 
years ago, when there were barely as 
many readers or as many books in the 
entire publie school system as there are 
now in one of the large schools of Brook- 
lyn or Manhattan that house over five 
thousand pupils. The forty-first annual 
report of the Public School Society, 1847, 
contains an appendix on libraries. The 
catalogue of books is especially interest- 
ing to the student of children’s litera- 
ture, particularly as the comparative 
popularity of each book is indicated by 
the number of times it was drawn. Miss 
Sidgwick heads the list with 1247 readers 
for Poor Rich Man and the Rich Man 
Poor; Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast 
found 920 readers. The Elephant in the 
Wild State was not neglected by 698 ad- 
venturous pupils. Sanford and Merton 
was not outgrown by American youth. 
Goldsmith’s were the popular histories. 
Few schoolboys of to-day know the story 
of Pitcairn’s Island, then read by 526. 
Natural philosophy seemed to appeal to 
youths of more tender years than at the 
present wg” Aside from Dana’s account 
of sailor life, these titles .are unknown 
to the children of to-day. How many of 
our favorite authors will stand the test of 
sixty years? 

A touching anecdote is related by 
Charles E. Andrews in his History of the 
New York African Free School, 1830: 
“A little fellow ten years of age, belong- 
ing to the school, was asked among other 
things, by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of this 
city, whether any other planet besides the 
He an- 
swered, ‘Yes, sir; Saturn has seven, and 
Jupiter has fovr, and they all gravitate 
toward their respective principals.’ He 
was then asked how he came to know sc 
much about these subjects. Answer: 
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- UNBURNABLE 
CLEANING FLUID 


replaces dangerous benzine 
and naphtha for all cleaning 
Removes grease- 
spots instantly. 
odor, and does not injure 
the most delicate color or 


_ CANNOT BURN 
.CANNOT EXPLODE 


At drug, grocery, house-furnish- 
ing and* department stores. 


15c,, 25c., 50c. and $1,00 


CARBONA PRODUCTS CO. 
3-5 Burnet St., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 
b. Manufacturers ; 
JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS: @ SONS, LTD. 
46 Holborn Via., London, E.C. 
Distributors for the United Kingdom 


Send 25c to Dept. A for 15c bottle of Carbona— 
extra 10c for packing and postage 


Leaves no 
































“The Perfect Pint of Stout ’’ 


Manufactured for 144 years and 
has never had an equal. 
Smooth and creamy. 

Send for booklet. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS 
New York 
Sole importers and 








‘From reading books, sir, in the school 
library.’ ” 


The Wall Street 
Summary 


This daily financial newspaper 
focuses all the financial news 
gathered from the principal cities 
of the United States and Europe, 
by the largest financial news 
agency in the world, The New 
York News Bureau. 


THE SUMMARY is the best 
financial daily—bar none. 
Six Dollars a Year 


| 40 Stone Street, New York City 








CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the beach, 
the piers and other attrac- 
tions, when combined with 
the comfort and elegance 
of Chalfonte, make a visit 
to Atlantic City at this time 
most delightful. | Write 





for reservations to THE 
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BERMUDA 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.” Only 45 hours 
from New York by frequent steamers of Quebec 
S.S. Co, (29 B’way, N. Y.). Outdoor life, Yacht- 
ing, Driving, Golf, Sea Bathing. Climate delight- 
ful throughout the Winter, ‘the well-known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN. 











HOWE & TWORCGE’, Managers, HAMILTON, BERNTDA. 


























Makes the best cocktail. Aids Gopmice, 
A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit and 
soda bever; . A few dashes give exquisite 
flavor and taste to and increase the tonic 
effect of Grape Fruit. 

Important to see that it Is Abbott’s. 
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THE OPTIMIST. 


“ Waiter, this kn’f> is blunt and the steak is like leather.’ 
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FOR A PURE 
TONICAL STIMULANT, FOR CHEER OR COMFORT, STRENGTH 
AND HEALTH, FOR RECUPERATION AND RESTORATION 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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“*NESTOR’”’ ‘“‘IMPORTED”’ ‘‘ ROYAL NESTOR” 
Green Label. 40 cts. Blue Label. 
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In Spring and} Summer, Winter, Fall, 
The NESTOR is the best of all. 
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The Story of a Street 


The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time! 
when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor o: 
New Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction! 
with a cattle-guard of felled trees and: brushwood | 
to the latest period of its development. Wal! 
Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street durin | 
the Revolution, Wall Street in later times, as th | 
centre of government, as the social centre, as th ‘ 
centre of finance—the author traces all its strang | 
transformations in his brilliant, allusive style | 
mingling humorous anecdote with the historig\ 
narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. “a 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. \ 








HOTEL MAJESTI 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 
One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 
Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint 


ment. 


Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 


catering both to permanent and transient patron- 


age. 


is 


Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 


cost to its patrons. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 





While Rock 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Now veady, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard's Pr 
é ’ Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


and iliustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. 


»0r Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 





INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


$1 monthly; $12 yearly. Sample on request. 
DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 
44 Broad St.. New York 
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Factory 
Rebuilt, Unexcelled 
in Construction, Finish 
and Durability. 
PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
845 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 











By JOHN FISKE 


American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 


_ In such chapters as ‘‘The Town Meeting,” ‘The 
Federal Union,” and ‘Manifest Destiny” the au- 
thor traces the growth of our national political 
institutions and points their significance. 

Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
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e ler Gospel of Paint as we know it 
to-day is distinctly an American 
development of the past decade or two. 
There is no room here to tell how paints, 
white lead, varnishes, stains, enamels and 
kindred products have been improved by 
the manufacturers who prepare them in 
modern factories, with scientific tests of 
materials. Lect any reader who wishes to 
follow those details write to the big Ameri- 
can paint houses for information. 

It is through the general magazines, with 
their national distribution, that this Gospel 
of Paint has been effectively preached 
Both the advocates of mixed paint and of 
white lead and oil have been regularly using 
the magazine pulpit. The mixed-paint 
makers advertised their paints to the public, 
pointing out their convenience and excel- 
lence, while the white lead manufacturers 
laid stress on the merit of hand mixing of 
oil and white lead, and indicated methods 
of testing paint. Booklets were published 
to give people information about paizt— 


In sections where it was generally used in 
the old days the uses’ have been greatly 
extended. Paint brightens homes and lives. 
It is in many ways the cheapest decorative 
material. It saves property by pieserving 
materials and fittings. The lightening of 
woman’s work has been perhaps best of all 
—for paint gives better sanitary conditicns 
and saves an enormous amount of cleaning. 

In the old days a few merchants could 
supply all the paint materials neccessary 
for ihe annual or semi-annual fainting 
season and the ficld was limited generally 
to the paint necessary for the extcricr of 
house and barns. Now the econorry ard 
satisfaction in the touch of varrish here, 
mixed paint there, a little gilding or scme - 
enamel work in another place, have been so 
convincingly taugit by the manufacturers 
of these various products that the ficld of 
the retail dealer has been greatly widened. 
And the painter, too, though not always 
called in for the little jobs, still reaps the 
bencfit because the people have developed 





how to apply it, where 
quality lics, how to make 


ataste for well-kept property 
and he still gets the big jobs 
and more of them. 


Te QuoinClub 
TLT LT Key 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


painting durable ard eco- 
nomical. To-day most paint 
and white Icad concerns 
help house-owners with 
color-schemes, help the 
house-painter or architect 
with tests, specifications, 
advice. 

This Gospel of Paint, as 
it has been preached in 
magazine advertising, has 
wrought wonders in this 
country. Insections where 
paint was seldom used it is 
now a matter of course. 


What magazine adver- 
tising back of the finest 
products can accomplish in 
such an industry is shown 
by afew Census figures. Our 
paint business now approxi- 
mates a hundred million 
dcllars yearly. Each family 
in the United States uses ap 
cquivalent of a gallon and a 
half of paint yearly. The 
number of manufacturers 
has doubled since 1880, and 
their output trebled. 


,OT ONLY THE— 
Leading Agricultural Journal of The World, 


—BUT ALSO— 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


No FARMER, ORCHARDIST, GARDENER, BREEDER, DAIRYMAN or CULTIVATOR 
of a COUNTRY PLACE of any sort, is keeping up with the procession, or 
really knows what is going on, unless he reads it regularly. 


Single Subscription, $1.50; Two Subscriptions, $2.50; Five Subscriptions, $6.50 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS OF LARGER CLUBS. 


Four Months’ Trial, 50 Cents 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 





Mp. Manufacturer: What ts your 
selling problem ? Do you scll your pro- 
duct anonymourly or by name? The 
latter plan buil.’s up an azzet that is 
yours—and the magazines could make 
that asset larre. In the Quoin Club 
the 30 leadinz periodicals in America 
bave an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 
serve youmand will gladly undertak 
to do itt. Address of call - 

The Quoin Club 
1 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
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